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HOME-MANAGEMENT  EXTENSION  DEFINED 

Home  management  has  been  defined  by  experienced  home-economics 
authorities  as  the  science  that  deals  with  the  organization  and  man- 
agement of  a  home,  its  purpose  being  to  procure  for  the  expenditure 
of  time,  money,  and  material  resources  in  that  home  the  greatest 
possible  returns  to  the  family  in  terms  of  health,  happiness,  and  well- 
being.  To  make  extension  application  of  this  general  definition,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  ultimate  goal  in  any  agricultural  and  home- 
economics  extension  program  has  been  to  make  possible  a  better 
standard  of  living  for  the  farm  family  by  the  full  capitalization  of 
the  material  resources  at  its  command.  Until  recently  the  place  of 
home  management  in  the  extension  program  has  been  somewhat 
indefinite,  but  as  better-organized  programs  are  developed  and  sys- 
tematically carried  out,  its  place  as  an  extension  project  is  becoming 
more  clearly  defined. 

Just  as  farm-management  extension  deals  with  the  teaching  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  successful  farm,  so  home-management  extension  has  to  do  with 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  farm  home.  Farm  and  home 
management  have  a  converging  point  in  family  economy  and  manage- 
ment. Only  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  whole  family  in  plan- 
ning and  operating  the  business  of  housekeeping  and  home  making  can 
the  woman,  the  recognized  manager,  make  this  business  successful. 

Although  one  presupposes  the  other,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine 
the  relative  importance  of  housekeeping  and  home  making  in  success- 
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ful  home  life.  Too  often  the  time  and  energy  consumed  in  house- 
keeping have  made  real  home  making  impossible.  The  cooperative 
extension  service  offers  the  farm  woman  help  in  bringing  about  a 
better  balance  between  the  two.  As  the  business  partner  of  the 
farmer,  the  manager  of  the  farm  home  must  have  time  and  energy  to 
think  and  plan  for  real  home  making  through  cultivation  of  those 
qualities  of  mind  and  soul  which  make  her  an  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive companion  to  her  whole  family.  She  must  have  time  to  associate 
with  her  children  and  teach  them  the  true  values  of  country  life. 
She  must  have  time  to  consider  her  own  needs  and  self -culture.  She 
must  have  time  to  be  neighborly  and  get  a  fresh  outlook  upon  life 
by  taking  part  in  community  interests,  by  attending  extension  short 
courses  and  farmers'  weeks  at  the  State  agricultural  college,  or  by 
going  to  a  farm  women's  vacation  camp. 

Certain  conditions  are  peculiar  to  the  farm  home.  Usually  the 
farm  is  the  source  of  income,  and  the  type  of  family  life  depends 
upon  the  farm  income.  Each  member  of  the  family  is  normally  an 
active  factor  in  the  production  program  of  the  farm.  Family  con- 
sideration of  financial  matters  is  desirable.  Good  business  records 
and  planning  or  budgeting  of  family  and  household  expenditures 
usually  facilitate  such  consideration  and  insure  a  quicker  realization 
of  the  needs  and  wants  of  the  home  and  family. 

Extension  leaders,  specialists,  and  county  extension  agents  have  not 
stopped  with  presenting  the  need  of  better  management  of  the  home, 
nor  even  with  inspiring  the  desire  for  improvement,  but  have  guided 
farm  women  in  their  thinking  and  planning,  to  this  end,  enrolling 
them  as  demonstrators  of  improved  practices  that  bring  the  desired 
results.     (Fig.  1.) 

Home-management  extension  projects  have  involved  the  major 
management  problems  of  the  farm  home  maker,  which  include  the 
management  of  time  and  energy  and  the  management  of  income  and 
other  material  resources.  The  demonstrations  that  have  for  their 
ultimate  goal  the  conservation  of  time  and  energy  are  those  in  labor- 
saving  equipment,  kitchen  improvement  and  rearrangement,  installa- 
tion of  water,  sewage,  light,  and  heating  systems;  housekeeping 
methods  and  schedules,  and  efficiency. 

The  extension  projects  relating  to  income  and  material  resources 
are  those  that  emphasize  records  of  the  home  supply  of  products 
used,  a  budget  of  the  needs  of  the  home  and  family  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  accounts  of  the  household  business,  and  organized 
cooperative  methods  in  marketing  home  products. 

EARLY  YEARS 

„  The  mistaken  impression  is  often  entertained  that  those  home- 
economics  interests  grouped  under  the  general  subject  of  home  man- 
agement are  of  recent  origin  in  the  extension  program.  Educa- 
tional agencies  interested  in  agriculture  and  rural  life  have  always 
associated  long  hours,  unduly  hard  work,  and  lack  of  conveniences 
with  the  duties  involved  in  and  around  the  farm  home  and  have 
Jaeen  interested  in  educational  reforms  concerning  them.  It  re- 
mained, however,  for  the  cooperative  extension  service  to  develop 
helpful,  practical  information,  to  take  it  directly  to  the  farm  woman, 
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and  to  guide  her  in  its  application  to  her  own  home  conditions  and 
problems. 

Even  before  1914,  farmers'  institutes  in  many  sections  suggested 
home  conveniences  and  better  planning  to  reduce  labor  and  save 
time  in  the  farm  home.  The  presentation  was  largely  by  the  lec- 
ture method.  As  early  as  1905  special  institutes  for  women  were 
held  in  9  States,  and  444  separate  institutes  for  women  were  held 
in  15  States  in  1910.  Keports  show  that  the  subjects  presented 
related  to  foods,  home  management,  and  general  home  improve- 
ment. A  special  railway  car  equipped  with  a  corps  of  lecturers 
and  some  illustrative  material  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  early 
farmers'  institutes.  Exhibits  of  home  conveniences  and  equipment 
sometimes  were  featured  with  the  lectures  given.     Perhaps  the  first 


Fig.  1. — County  home  demonstration  agent  starting  for  a  meeting  of  farm  women 
to  discuss  kitchen  improvement.  (Photograph  furnished  by  Montana  Extension 
Service) 

domestic-science  car  was  run  in  North  Carolina  in  1908.  The  car 
was  equipped  as  a  modern  kitchen  with  labor-saving  devices,  and 
lecture  demonstrations  were  given  to  show  how  to  save  labor  and 
time  in  the  preparation  of  food  and  in  canning. 

In  the  constitution  drawn  up  in  1909  by  the  county  associations 
of  domestic  science  in  Illinois,1  promoting  the  farm  women's  insti- 
tute that  started  in  1898,  are  found  several  sections  of  special  interest, 
as  follows : 

The  object  shall  be  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  home  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  following  subjects : 

Section  4. — The  architecture  of  the  house  as  regards  the  comfort  of  the 
family  and  convenience  for  performing  the  labor  of  good  housekeeping. 

"*  Hamilton,  J.  farmers'  institutes  for  women.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Off.  Expt.  Stas. 
Circ.  85,  16  p.     1909. 
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Sec.  5. — The  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  as  a  working  laboratory,  and  the 
utensils  and  devices  that  are  useful  in  cookery. 

Sec.  6. — The  correct  principles  and  best  practices  of  domestic  science,  not  only 
to  better  the  home  but  to  reduce  the  labor  of  housekeeping. 

Sec.  7. — The  instruction  of  the  young  that  they  may  become  skilled  in  the 
knowledge  and  performance  of  the  things  that  relate  to  domestic  science,  to 
the  end  that  the  health  of  the  coming  generation  may  be  preserved,  and  the 
comfort  of  their  homes  assured  without  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  so 
serious  as  to  exclude  or  abridge  the  accomplishments  of  life. 

The  above  objectives  are  practically  the  same  as  those  stated  in 
recent  home-management  extension  projects  except  for  the  charac- 
teristic stilted  language  of  the  earlier  period.  The  vital  differences 
are  in  method  and  organization.  Objectives  to-day  are  more  likely 
to  be  realized  in  the  adoption  of  actual  home-management  practices 
in  the  farm  home,  because  of  efficient  follow-up  activities  by  exten- 
sion agents  working  through  the  community,  county,  and  State  rural 
organizations. 

The  early  farmers'  institutes  deserve  grateful  recognition,  as  their 
work  blazed  a  path  for  home-economics  extension  by  educating  farm 
women  in  the  meaning  of  science  and  art  and  their  application  to 
the  home.  The  leaders  early  predicted  that  suitable  demonstration 
schemes  would  need  to  be.  devised,  that  expert  advisers  would  have 
to  be  employed  to  visit  country  women,  and  that  publications  adapted 
to  the  capacity  and  needs  of  rural  home  makers  would  have  to  be 
introduced  into  the  homes. 

TYlien  the  Smith-Lever  Act  became  effective  in  1914,  15  State 
home  demonstration  agents  and  349  county  home  demonstration 
agents  were  on  duty  in  15  Southern  States.  These  agents  devoted 
practically  all  their  efforts  to  gardening,  canning,  food  preparation, 
sewing,  and  poultry  club  work  with  girls,  but  incidentally  a  large 
number  of  farm  women  benefited  by  the  instructions  given  to  the 
girls  and  adopted  improved  practices.  From  the  beginning  of  girls' 
club  work  in  1910,  improved  labor  and  time  saving  equipment  was 
introduced  into  the  demonstrations  in  club  activities,  and  the  making 
or  purchase  of  such  equipment  was  encouraged.  South  Carolina 
reported  that  105  tireless  cookers  were  made  in  1914  by  farm  women 
and  girls. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  State  home  demonstration  agents  of 
15  Southern  States  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December,  1914,  the  ques- 
tion in  the  minds  of  those  who  attended  was,  "  How  shall  we  start 
home  demonstration  work  with  farm  women  ?  "  It  was  decided  that 
the  same  productive  activities  that  were  being  encouraged  with  the 
girls  should  be  the  fundamentals  upon  which  the  program  was  to 
be  built,  and  that  simple,  homemade  labor-saving  equipment  should 
be  given  special  emphasis.  This  program  was  followed  slowly  at 
first,  but  by  1918  and  1919  most  counties  having  home  demonstration 
agents  in  the  Southern  States  were  reporting  annually  the  making 
of  a  large  number  of  fireless  cookers,  iceless  refrigerators,  improved 
canning  outfits,  wheel  trays,  folding  ironing  boards;  the  making  or 
purchase  of  improved  home,  dairy,  poultry,  and  kitchen  equipment; 
and  the  installation  of  home  water  systems  and  oil  stoves. 

The  rapid  spread  of  extension  ideas  is  exemplified  in  the  iceless 
refrigerator.  The  making  and  use  of  an  iceless  refrigerator  was 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time  before  extension  agents  at  the  annual 
conference  of  county  home  demonstration   agents  of  Alabama  in 
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January,  1915.  Field  agents  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  took  the  idea  to  several  other  State  conferences  that 
year.  Through  publications  and  the  work  of  Federal  field  agents 
the  idea  spread  rapidly.  By  1920  extension  agents  had  demonstrated 
the  making  and  use  of  the  iceless  refrigerator  in  nearly  every  State. 
North  Dakota,  a  long  distance  from  Alabama,  reported  a  hot  sum- 
mer and  an  ice  shortage  in  1918.  The  requests  for  a  circular  on 
making  iceless  refrigerators  exceeded  those  received  for  any  other 
home-convenience  publication  in  North  Dakota  that  year. 

Some  phases  of  home  management  were  conducted  by  the  early 
state- wide  home-economics  specialists  employed  in  some  of  the  North- 
ern and  Western  States.  As  county  home  demonstration  agents  were 
employed,  the  home-management  program  developed  rapidly. 

The  following  short  summaries  from  early  reports  of  home  demon- 
stration workers  are  typical : 

Household  account  keeping  seemed  anything  but  popular.  However,  44 
women  have  purchased  household  account  books,  and  six  other  women  are  keep- 
ing accounts  by  using  other  forms  than  those  given  out  by  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent.  Twelve  women  have  kept  an  account  through  a  period  of  six 
months  and  have  reported  at  intervals  to  the  agent.  One  woman  says :  "  I  find 
that  keeping  a  household  account  has  about  the  same  effect  as  paying  cash 
at  the  grocer's  and  butcher's.  When  one  has  a  charge  account  the  tendency 
is  to  buy  more  than  is  needed,  with  the  result  that  when  the  monthly  bill 
arrives  one  is  amazed  at  the  amount  purchased.  If  one  usually  paid  cash 
many  items  would  probably  have  remained  unpurchased."  In  looking  over  a 
household  account,  a  housewife  sees  where  money  might  have  been  saved  on 
some  luxury  and  expended  on  more  substantial  foodstuffs.  This  also  applies 
to  many  articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  to  household  goods.  Fifty  women  are 
keeping  a  record  of  their  household  expense.  Several  women  have  reported  a 
saving  due  to  account  keeping. —  (Jackson  County,  Oreg.,  1917.) 

Only  five  lectures  have  been  given  on  budgeting  a  family  income,  and  the 
total  attendance  at  these  was  but  345  persons,  but  work  has  been  done  through 
the  friendly  visitors,  who  promised  to  take  budget  books  to  various  families  and 
urge  them  to  begin  a  systematic  record  of  all  their  family  expenditures.  Sev- 
eral women  have  been  keeping  records  for  three  or  four  months,  and  report 
that  they  are  able  to  make  a  big  saving  by  budgeting  their  incomes.  One 
woman  said  that  by  using  her  budget  book  she  had  been  able  to  save  $10  more 
than  she  had  in  any  previous  month.  Another  said  that  she  had  been  able  to 
buy  three  war-savings  stamps  with  the  amount  that  she  had  saved.  Almost 
all  of  those  who  have  tried  the  budget  book  long  enough  to  feel  its  influence 
speak  highly  of  the  plan  and  wish  it  to  continue. —  (Scott  County,  Iowa,  1918.) 

During  the  World  War  food  production  and  conservation  were 
emphasized  in  the  home  demonstration  program.  However,  home- 
management  extension  activities  were  not  entirely  dropped  from  the 
program,  as  the  conservation  of  time  and  energy  in  household  duties 
left  more  time  for  patriotic  service,  and  a  wise  planning  of  the 
family  budget  meant  more  money  available  for  "  doing  one's  bit." 

HOME-MANAGEMENT  EXTENSION  TO-DAY 

Characteristic  features  of  home-management  extension  have  in- 
cluded: (1)  Well-defined  State  and  county  plans  of  work;  (2)  con- 
tinued and  larger  development,  through  better  extension  organiza- 
tion and  methods,  of  activities  introduced  into  the  program  during 
the  early  period;  (3)  new  features,  such  as  an  analysis  of  the  job  of 
housekeeping  and  the  budgeting  of  time  and  energy  in  housework; 
(4)  consideration  of  surveys  and  research  studies  in  determining  the 
program;  (5)  more  systematic  work  and  effective  results  in  counties 
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without  home  demonstration  agents  because  of  better  organization 
in  home-management  extension.      (Fig.  2.) 

PLANS  OF  WORK 

The  successful  State  or  county  extension  worker  makes  a  simple 
and  practical  approach  and  takes  but  one  step  at  a  time  when  present- 
ing extension  information.  The  goal  of  a  long-time  program  may 
not  be  reached  for  several  years,  but  more  and  more  extension  agents 
are  planning  a  year's  work  in  advance.  Extension  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  it  is  more  businesslike  to  do  so  and  that  more  can 
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Fig.    2. — Number    of    States    conducting   extension    work    in    home-management    and 
home-improvement  projects,  1924 

be  accomplished  in  the  same  length  of  time.  State  and  county  pro- 
grams for  home  management  vary  a  great  deal  in  form.  The  more 
developed  programs  include  the  what,  where,  when,  and  who  of  the 
project;  its  various  phases;  the  goals;  the  part  to  be  played  by 
specialists,  extension  agents,  and  project  leaders;  subject-matter 
plans;  methods  of  organization;  reports;  publicity;  and  closing 
events. 

House-furnishing  extension  activities  usually  are  supervised  by 
home-management  specialists,  except  in  the  four  States  that  employ 
house-furnishing  specialists.  In  States  having  no  home-management 
specialist,  the  same  person,  who  may  be  the  home-economics  specialist, 
assistant  State  leader,  or  district  agent,  usually  supervises  the  work 
in  both  home  management  and  house  furnishing.     More  than  half 
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the  States  include  plans  for  house-furnishing  activities  in  the  gen- 
eral home-management  plan  of  work.  The  following  subjects  are 
included  in  a  typical  general  home-management  plan : 

(1)  Home  improvement : 

(a)   Better-kitchen  contests. 
(6)   Living-room  improvement^ 

(c)  Yard  improvement 

(d)  Testing  circles. 

(2)  Home  management : 

(a)   Home  accounts. 

(&)  Time  saving  through  planning  of  work. 

This  general  plan  is  accompanied  by  detailed  individual  plans  for 
conducting  each  project  listed.  The  following  State  home-manage- 
ment plan  of  work  for  1924,  submitted  by  a  central  State,  and  county 
plan  of  work  for  1924,  submitted  by  a  county  in  a  western  State 
where  home  management  was  being  introduced,  are  typical : 

TYPICAL    STATE    HOME-MANAGEMENT    PLAN    OF    WOEK 

Factors  determining  selection  of  work  undertaken  for  current  year. — -(1) 
Need  for  reduction  of  time  spent  in  the  mechanical  phases  of  home  making. 

(2)  Need   for   step-saving   kitchens,    adequately   lighted   and   well   ventilated. 

(3)  Need  for  efficiency  in  housekeeping  that  there  may  be  more  opportunity  for 
home  making.  (4)  A  desire  to  establish  a  better  understanding  of  home  mak- 
ing. (5)  A  desire  to  assist  the  home  maker  to  obtain  better  management,  good 
equipment,  and  household  conveniences,  and  leisure  for  development,  recreation, 
and  amusement.  (6)  A  need  for  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  relative  values 
of  health,  time,  money,  and  money's  worth. 

Phases  of  project  to  oe  undertaken. —  (1)  Kitchen  study  which  will  endeavor 
to  show  how  to  improve  working  conditions  and  thereby  increase  the  efficiency, 
comfort,  and  pleasure  of  the  worker.  (2)  Study  of  kitchen  equipment,  giving 
principles  of  selection,  cost  and  value,  operation  and  care.  (3)  Refinishing 
furniture.  (4)  Interior  finish  and  decoration — fundamentals  underlying  good 
finish  and  decoration  and  application. 

Goals  for  year. — Seventy-five  per  cent  of  women  enrolled  finish  project ;  80 
per  cent  of  those  finishing  project  show  definite  results  from  each  phase  of 
the  project  as  given. 

Suggested  procedure. — The  home-management  project  is  carried  on  through 
the  local-leader  plan.  Local  leaders  attend  meetings  for  training  groups  con- 
ducted by  the  specialist  once  a  month  for  four  months.  Local  leaders  conduct 
meetings  for  community  groups  within  two  weeks  and  pass  on  to  them  the 
instruction  received.  Women  of  groups  pass  on  some  phase  of  the  instruction 
to  at  least  two  women  not  in  any  group. 

Division  of  responsibility. —  (1)  Specialist  will:  (a)  Conduct  local-leader 
training  groups,  (&)  prepare  subject-matter  material  for  use  of  groups  and 
local  leaders,  (c)  prepare  outlines  for  local  leaders,  (d)  prepare  report  blanks 
and  any  other  material  needed  to  carry  on  the  project,  (e)  see  that  all  ma- 
terial from  the  State  office  is  in  the  hands  of  the  agent  cooperating  in  carrying 
on  the  project,  (/)  attend  follow-up  meetings  or  achievement  days  and  assist 
in  checking  up  results,  (g)  make  monthly  and  final  reports.  Prepare  stories 
and  items  for  extension  service  news. 

(2)  The  home  demonstration  agent  will:  (a)  Cooperate  with  specialist  in 
making  the  project  a  success,  (b)  attend  local-leader  training  group  meeting, 
(c)  conduct  publicity  work  in  the  county,  {d)  be  responsible  for  procuring 
monthly  and  final  reports  from  local  leaders  and  sending  copies  to  the  spe- 
cialist, (e)  assist  the  leaders  in  any  way  possible  in  carrying  on  the  project, 
in  checking  up  results,  and  in  conducting  the  achievement-day  program. 

(3)  Project  leaders  will:  (a)  Attend  local-leader  training  group  meetings, 
pass  on  the  work  to  their  community  groups,  and  hold  regular  meetings  at 
least  once  a  month,  (&)  get  reports  from  group  members,  make  monthly  re- 
ports to  the  county  agent  or  home  demonstration  agent,  compile  a  final  report 
of  work  of  group,  and  assist  in  conducting  check-up  or  achievement  meeting. 
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(4)  Demonstrators  will:  (a)  Carry  on  a  specified  piece  of  home  work  and 
make  a  report  of  progress  and  results  at  group  meetings.  ( b )  and  fill  out  report 
blank  when  demonstration  is  completed  for  the  local  leader. 

(5)  Cooperating  agencies:  Farm  bureau,  county  and  township,  other  existing 
organizations,  local  leaders,  group  members,  churches,  schools,  commercial 
clubs,  local  and  county  papers.  State  extension  office. 

Literature  and  illustrative  material. —  (1)  Available  material  to  be  used: 
Government  bulletins,  magazines,  subject-matter  books  from  libraries,  subject- 
matter  leaflets  prepared  by  specialist,  bulletins  from  the  home-economics  de- 
partment of  the  State  college  of  agriculture.  (2)  Material  to  be  prepared: 
Subject-matter  material  on  window  curtains  and  draperies,  illustrative  material, 
plans  and  material  for  home  budgeting,  outline  for  a  home  demonstration. 

Measuring  results. — Proper  analysis  of:  Monthly  and  final  reports,  check  up 
en  achievement  days,  check-up  tours,  surveys. 

TYPICAL  COUXTT   HOME-AIAXAGEMEXT  PIA.X    OF   WOEK 

Scoring  the  kitchen. — Goal:  10  women  to  score  kitchens  as  they  are;  then  to 
rearrange  articles  in  kitchen  so  it  will  score  higher.  Communities  adopting,  2 ; 
leaders  obtained.  1. 

Remodeling  kitchen, — Goal:  2  demonstrations  on  remodeling  of  kitchens  in  2 
communities  :  3  women  will  plan  remodeling  of  kitchens.  Communities  adopting, 
2;  leaders  obtained.  2.     (Fig.  3.) 

Testing  circle. — Goal :  26  women  in  4  communities  will  test  various  kitchen 
and  household  equipment  and  report  findings.  Communities  adopting,  4 ;  lead- 
ers obtained,  4. 

Plan  for  a  county  kitchen-improvement  project 


Work  to  be  done  by  specialist  Work  to  be  done  by  agent 


Work  to  be  done 
by  leaders 


Give  sample  copies  of  score  card  for  kitchen. .  Help  women  score  kitchen  where  nec- 
essary. 

Give  talks  on  convenient  kitchen i  Distribute  equipment  in  testing-circle 

project. 

Obtain  equipment  to  be  tested  out Make  tireless  cocker 

Help  in  plans  for  remodeling  cf  kitchens Obtain  reports 


Obtain  project 

members. 
Help  with  reports. 


LOCAL  LEADERSHIP 

Each  year  an  increasing  number  of  local  leaders  have  been  trained 
to  assist  the  extension  forces  in  conducting  the  home-management 
project.  Local  leaders  have  not  been  used  in  home  management  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  have  in  two  other  home  demonstration  major 
projects — clothing,  and  foods  and  nutrition.  This  is  probably  be- 
cause there  have  been  fewer  home-management  specialists  to  train 
agents  and  leaders,  the  home-management  program  has  often  in- 
cluded several  units  of  work  which  involve  distinctly  varied  subject 
matter ;  several  activities  have  been  attempted  at  the  same  time ;  and 
plans  for  the  projects  have  sometimes  been  very  general.  However, 
marked  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  three  years  in  the 
organization  plans  for  well-defined  units  of  work  that  make  the  use 
of  local  leaders  possible. 

Community  home-management  leaders  have  assumed  responsibility 
and  have  assisted  extension  agents  by  serving  as  long-time  demon- 
strators: notifying  the  community  of  time  and  place  of  meetings; 
arranging  for  necessary  equipment  and  supplies  for  method  demon- 
strations; assisting  in  obtaining  local  demonstrators;  passing  on  to 
others  the  instructions  received  at  training  conferences  conducted 
by  sj^ecialists  or  extension  agents:  making  home  visits  and  giving 
individual  help  and  encouragement:  reporting  news  to  agents  for 
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publicity  purposes;  assisting  women  in  making  reports;  collecting 
reports ;  assisting  in  exhibit  work  and  in  planning  achievement  days, 
kitchen  contests,  and  tours;  and  assisting  in  the  training  of  girls' 
demonstration  teams. 

In  counties  in  a  few  States,  where  the  extension  organization  uses 
county  project  leaders,  these  leaders  have  functioned  in  home  man- 
agement. The  following  summarized  notes  from  some  of  the  1924 
State  extension  reports  indicate  the  successful  use  of  local  leaders: 

All  types  of  household  management  were  presented  through  the  local-leader 
training  meetings.  The  organization  for  these  meetings  is  simple.  Two 
leaders  are  chosen  by  the  groups  from  each  community  desiring  the  work  and 
are   sent   to   the  training 


Better  Kitchen  Weelc 


MARCH    2-7. 


92  5 


Mississippi  A.  and  M.  College  Extension  Service 
Mississippi  Merchants 

AND  ■  ■•'•  , 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 


meeting  held  in  a  central 
place.  All-day  meetings 
are  held,  at  which  the 
specialist  and  agents  get 
reports  and  answer  ques- 
tions in  the  morning  and 
present  new  subject  mat- 
ter in  the  afternoon.  The 
leaders  in  turn  present 
the  work  to  their  own 
community  group  either 
at  a  special  household- 
management  meeting  or 
at  their  regular  monthly 
meeting,  this  depending  on 
the  number  in  the  group 
interested  in  this  particu- 
lar project. —  ( New  York. ) 

Sixty  half-day  training 
schools  in  home  manage- 
ment were  held,  with  an 
attendance  of  222  local 
leaders  representing  113 
units. —  ( Illinois. ) 

Three  leader-training 
schools  were  held  in  three 
counties.  As  a  result,  lo- 
cal leaders  made  32  fire- 
less  cookers  under  super- 
vision. In  the  three  coun- 
ties 179  cookers  were  made 
during  the  year  as  a  result 
of  instructions  given  by 
leaders. —  ( Kansas. ) 

The  duties  of  local  lead- 
ers have  been  to  supervise 
the  making  of  tireless  cookers,  work  planning,  and  refinishing  of  floors,  walls, 
and  furniture.  Careful  outlines  for  subject  matter  and  report  forms  have  been 
mimeographed  for  use  of  local  leaders. —  (Michigan.) 

In  home-management  work  9  counties  without  home  demonstration  agents 
reported  789  method  demonstrations  held,  and  7  counties  with  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  reported  151  method  demonstrations,  making  a  total  of  940  method 
demonstrations  with  an  attendance  of  10,225  persons.  A  total  of  2,324  persons 
reported  having  adopted  suggestions  as  a  result  of  the  work.  A  total  of  754 
leaders,  328  of  these  being  in  counties  having  home  demonstration  agents, 
gave  1,314  days'  time  to  the  home-management  work. —  (Iowa.) 

SUPERVISION 

The  first  full-time  State  home-management  specialist  was  ap- 
pointed in  Illinois  in  1919.     Before  that  date  several  States  had 

68530°— 27 2 


Fig.  3. 


-Posters  have  been  used  effectively  in  kitchen- 
improvement   campaigns  and  contests 
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employed  home-economics  specialists  who  gave  part  of  their  time  to 
home-management  extension.  During  1924,  18  full-time  home-man- 
agement specialists  were  employed  in  17  States.  In  States  where  no 
home-management  specialists  were  employed,  the  State  home  demons- 
tration leaders,  assistant  leaders,  district  agents,  or  home-economics 
specialists  gave  part  time  to  the  supervision  of  home-management 
projects.  During  1924,  19  full-time  and  8  part-time  general  home- 
economics  specialists  were  employed.  Most  of  these  specialists  gave 
some  time  to  home  management. 

Specialists  in  rural  engineering,  horticulture,  and  landscape 
gardening  also  gave  valuable  assistance  in  the  development  of  home- 
management  and  home-improvement  projects  in  many  States. 

REGIONAL    EXTENSION    CONFERENCES 

In  most  of  the  regional  conferences  home  management  has  been 
discussed,  at  least  in  a  general  way.  Perhaps  the  first  regional  con- 
ference at  which  home  management  was  given  special  emphasis  was 
that  of  extension  workers  of  13  Middle  Western  States  in  1923.  At 
the  1924  conference  of  Eastern  States  extension  workers  representing 
12  States,  home-management  extension  problems  of  that  territory 
were  discussed  and  plans  drawn  up  for  the  development  of  the 
project.2 

SURVEYS  AND  STUDIES 

It  is  fundamental  that  an  extension  worker  study  and  know  com 
ditions  relating  to  agriculture,  the  farm  home,  and  farm  life.  Ob- 
viously the  more  home  visits  a  county  home  demonstration  agent 
makes  the  better  she  will  know  and  understand  the  conditions  and 
management  of  the  home.  As  the  work  has  developed  in  the  counties 
greater  demands  have  been  made  upon  the  agent's  time,  and  extension 
teaching  to  larger  groups  has  become  necessary.  This  has  resulted 
in  less  individual  instruction  and  fewer  home  visits. 

The  facts  revealed  by  surveys  of  economic  and  social  conditions 
of  rlral  homes,  when  studied  and  analyzed  by  extension  workers,  has 
influenced  their  interpretation  of  farm-home  needs  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  any  home-management  program.  There  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  to  consider  the  "  fact  basis  "  a  founda- 
tion for  progress,  and  the  survey  has  become  an  instrument  for 
determining  the  desired  facts. 

The  lack  of  time  and  funds  has  prohibited  extended  participation 
by  extension  workers  in  the  making  of  intensive  and  painstaking  sur- 
veys. The  earliest  and  most  extensive  survey  of  farm-home  conditions 
was  made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1919. 3  This  survey 
obtained  information  from  10,000  representative  farm  homes  in  241 
counties  in  33  Northern  and  Western  States.  The  data  obtained 
served  as  a  background  of  facts  which  helped  extension  workers  to 
interpret  needs  of  the  farm  home  and  to  determine  extension 
programs  in  the  several  States. 

-  Since  this  report  was  written  the  11  Western  States  at  a  regional  conference  at 
Pullman.  Wash.,  in  1925,  adopted  a  comprehensive  program  of  home-management  exten- 
sion, which  has  been  outlined  in  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  375. 

3  Ward,  F.  E.  the  farm  woman's  problems.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Circ.  148,  24  p.,  illus. 
1920. 
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More  recent  surveys  covering  sm'all  areas  have  been  made  through 
extension  effort.  In  Oregon  a  survey  of  kitchen  conditions  was 
made  in  three  or  four  counties  by  extension  agents.  From  50  to 
150  records  were  obtained  in  each  county.  This  survey  was  made 
preliminary  to  kitchen  improvement  and  contest  work  and  helped 
in  determining  plans.  In  Vermont  a  survey  was  made  by  extension 
agents  in  two  counties  to  get  definite  information  as  to  the  number 
of  homes  equipped  with  running  water,  heating  plants,  power  wash- 
ing machines,  and  other  equipment  which  makes  for  comfort  and 
saves  labor  and  time.  Similar  surveys  were  made  in  a  few  counties 
in  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Montana,  and  the  in- 
formation was  used  in  the  planning  of  home-management  extension 
activities.  To  procure  information  for  use  in  the  making  of  plans 
for  a  home  account  project  and  the  preparation  of  a  practical  home 
account  book,  surveys  on  the  cost  of  operating  the  farm  home,  and 
on  the  value  of  farm  products  used  in  the  home  were  made  by  exten- 
sion agents  in  eight  counties  in  Ohio  in  1923.  Home-economics, 
farm-management,  and  rural-engineering  departments  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  have  given  helpful  cooperation  in  conducting  and 
analyzing  such  surveys. 

Studies  of  living  conditions  and  cost  of  living  in  farm  homes  ha\e 
been  made  from  data  obtained  through  surveys  in  at  least  40  counties 
of  16  States.  These  surveys  have  been  conducted  by  the  division 
of  farm  population  and  rural  life,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  during  the  period 
1921  to  1925.4  The  Extension  Service  has  cooperated  in  making 
the  surveys  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Utah,  and  Vermont.5  These  studies  are  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  farm  management  and  home  man- 
agement, and  the  conclusions  drawn  can  be  used  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  develop  certain  projects  in  home-management  extension  programs. 

Although  research  in  agriculture  and  home  economics  as  related 
to  problems  of  farm  and  home  management  has  not  been  developed  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  the  information  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able is  valuable  in  its  application  to  extension  methods. 

Studies  have  been  made  of  the  efficient  use  of  time  by  farm  home 
makers.  The  data  obtained  include  records  of  the  time  spent  by  the 
home  maker  and  that  contributed  to  household  operations  by  other 
members  of  the  family  as  well  as  information  on  the  size  of  the 
family,  equipment  used,  and  other  factors  influencing  time.  Analysis 
of  such  data  has  helped  in  ascertaining  the  relative  importance  of 
different  tasks,  the  factors  influencing  the  use  of  time,  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  its  more  efficient  use.  Information  gained  through  effi- 
ciency  studies   in  the  use  and   arrangement   of  equipment  and   in 

4  KlRKPATRICK,  E.  L.  THE  FARMERS'  STANDARD  OF  LIVING  ;  A  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  STUDY  OF 
2,886   WHITE   FARM    FAMILIES    OF    SELECTED    LOCALITIES    IN    11    STATES.       U.    S.    Dept.    Agr.    Bui. 

1466,  64  p.,  illus.     1926. 

and   Sanders,  J.   T.     the  relation   between   the   ability   to   pay   and   the 

STANDARD     OF     LIVING     AMONG     FARMERS.        A     SOCIO-ECONOMIC     STUDY     OF     861     WHITE     FARM 
FAMILIES    OF  KENTUCKY,   TENNESSEE.   AND  TEXAS..      U.    S.    Dept.    Agr.    Bui.    1382,    32    p.       1926. 

Atwater,   H.   W.,    and   Bailey,   I.   M.      family    living   in   farm    homes,      an 

ECONOMIC  STUDY  OF  -102   FARM   FAMILIES  IN   LIVINGSTON   COUNTY,   N.   Y.       U.    S.    Dept.   AgT.    Bui. 

1214.  36  p.     1924. 

5  Vermont  survey  made  in  cooperation  with  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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methods  can  also  be  used  advantageously  by  extension  workers  in  the 
presentation  of  demonstrations  in  the  saving  of  labor  and  time. 

MEANS  AND  AGENCIES 

"With  any  phase  of  home  management  extension  agents  find  the 
same  three  steps  necessary  for  success,  namely:  (1)  The  presentation 
or  suggestion  that  attracts  sufficient  interest  to  result  in  individual 
action:  {'2)  the  application  of  the  information  or  improved  practice 
by  those  who  have  become  interested  and  who  demonstrate  in  their 
own  homes:  and  (3)  an  organized  effort  to  bring  the  successful  demon- 
stration to  the  attention  of  a  larger  number  to  encourage  a  wider 
adoption  of  the  practice  and  to  obtain  public  interest  and  approval. 

PRESENTATION  OR  SUGGESTION 

Methods  of  presentation  vary  in  effectiveness  under  different  condi- 
tions. The  use  of  various  means  is  often  required  to  bring  about  the 
adoption  of  the  practice  in  the  home.  The  demonstration  lecture  is 
often  used.  The  specialist,  the  county  extension  agent,  or  the  volun- 
teer leader  actually  demonstrates  at  the  community  or  home  demon- 
stration meeting  how  to  make  a  tireless  cooker,  how  to  refinish  a  piece 
of  furniture,  how  to  treat  an  old  floor,  or  how  to  arrange  equipment 
in  a  kitchen. 

TThen  the  subject  matter  involved  in  the  proposed  practice  is  pre- 
sented in  terms  of  actual  experience  it  is  more  likely  that  the  women 
will  follow  the  suggestions  and  be  able  to  pass  them  on  to  others. 
Extension  experience  has  proved  that  the  home-management  practice 
that  involves  but  one  or  two  features  for  immediate  consideration  is 
the  one  that  is  attempted  in  the  homes  by  a  greater  number.  Al- 
though a  larger  unit — for  example,  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
kitchen — may  be  the  goal,  more  effective  results  have  been  obtained 
when  only  two  or  three  improvement  features,  such  as  proper  light- 
ing, convenient  arrangement,  and  correct  heights  of  working  surfaces, 
are  presented  and  considered  at  one  time. 

The  laboratory  method  of  presentation  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
effective:  that  is.  the  participation  of  the  women  in  the  method 
demonstration  under  the  instruction  of  the  extension  worker.  Help- 
ing in  the  making  of  an  iceless  refrigerator,  determining  the  correct 
heights  of  working  surfaces  for  themselves  by  careful  measuring, 
scoring  a  kitchen,  filling  in  a  few  pages  of  the  account  book — these 
arouse  interest  and  more  often  insure  the  application  of  the  practice 
in  the  home.  This  method  of  instruction  is  used  in  training  local 
leaders.     (Fig.  4.) 

Visual  aids  have  been  used  extensively  in  reenforcing  the  pre- 
sentation of  home-management  ideas.  Illustrative  material,  such  as 
samples  of  approved  household  equipment  and  furnishings,  models. 
photographs,  posters,  charts,  diagrams,  and  blackboard  sketches,  has 
been  used  with  the  lecture  or  method  demonstration.  Lantern  slides 
and  motion  pictures  have  been  used  occasionally  to  supplement  the 
instruction  and  to  strengthen  visually  the  power  of  the  suggestion. 
The  method  demonstration  has  been  reenforced  by  repeated  sug- 
gestion of  the  same  home-management  idea  or  practice  by  means  of 
bulletins,  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  exhibits,  plays,  pageants, 
and  radio, 
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Extension  workers  have  concluded  that  the  best  time  for  the 
distribution  of  subject-matter  bulletins  and  pamphlets  on  home  man- 
agement and  home  improvement  is  after  interest  has  been  aroused 
and  people  are  seeking  further  information.  Of  course,  many  farm 
women  have  been  reached,  largely  through  publications,  in  sections 
where  the  service  of  extension  agents  has  been  necessarily  limited. 
Publicity  by  means  of  newspaper  articles  has  helped  to  arouse  and 
sustain  interest  by  suggesting  the  worth  of  extension  activities  under 
way,  by  reporting  accomplishments,  and  by  giving  practical  subject- 
matter  information. 

Exhibits  of  improved  home  equipment,  homemade  conveniences, 
the  well-arranged  kitchen,  and  good  types  of  house  furnishings  have 
been  used  extensively  at  community,  county,  and  State  fairs  to  reen- 


Fig.  4. — Determining  by  careful  measurement  the  correct  height  of  a  working  surface 
for  individual  workers  to  insure  health,  comfort,  and  speed 

force  the  home-management  and  home-improvement  extension  pro- 
grams. Merchants  and  manufacturers  have  given  helpful  coopera- 
tion in  putting  on  approved  exhibits  and  window  displays.  Amateur 
plays  that  have  for  their  theme  the  better  use  of  time,  energy,  and 
money  in  the  home  have  been  staged  in  a  small  number  of  counties. 
Radio  talks  on  home-management  subjects  have  been  made  in  a  few 
States. 

THE   DEMONSTRATION   IN  THE  HOME 

Demonstrations  made  by  farm  women  in  the  home  have  been  the 
most  effective  means  of  advancing  home-management  phases  of  the 
extension  program.  Most  home-management  demonstrations  have 
been  concrete,  and  the  results  have  been  easily  noted.  A  simple, 
one-unit  demonstration  has  usually  been  carried  out  first.  These 
simple  demonstrations,  such  as  the  making  and  use  of  equipment 
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for  saving  time  and  labor,  have  led  to  larger  and  more  difficult 
demonstrations,  like  the  rearrangement  of  the  whole  kitchen. 

Many  simple  demonstrations  have  been  carried  on  without  the 
assistance  of  the  extension  agent.  However,  home  visits  made  by 
extension  agents  or  local  leaders  encourage  and  stimulate  the  women 
to  complete  the  demonstrations  and  to  make  a  report.  A  home 
demonstration  by  the  testing-circle  method  may  be  called  a  "trial 
demonstration  "  of  home  equipment.  The  spirit  of  rivalry  has  stim- 
ulated women  to  conduct  home-improvement  demonstrations,  The 
methods  used  in  conducting  testing  circles  and  kitchen-improvement 
contests  are  discussed  at  length  under  the  heading,  "  The  Saving  of 
Time  and  Labor." 

EXTENDING  THE   INFLUENCE    OF  THE   DEMONSTRATION 

The  home-management  demonstrators  usually  take  pride  in  show- 
ing to  others  the  results  of  their  efforts.  Friends  and  neighbors  see 
and  talk  about  the  demonstration,  which  naturally  furthers  adoption 
of  the  practice.  Extension  workers,  however,  have  the  further  re- 
sponsibility of  organizing  intensive  effort  to  bring  the  successful 
demonstration  to  the  attention  of  a  larger  number  of  people.  Press 
articles,  organized  campaigns,  home  convenience  or  achievement  days, 
automobile  tours,  popular  community  programs,  exhibits,  and  plays 
have  contributed  toward  the  desired  goal. 

Community  or  county  improvement  automobile  tours  have  been 
conducted  as  a  means  of  spreading  the  influence  of  home-management 
and  home-improvement  demonstrations.  Some  tours  have  been  con- 
ducted as  a  closing  feature  of  the  kitchen  contests.  The  tour  gives 
interested  men  and  women  an  opportunity  to  visit  homes  in  their  own 
or  neighboring  communities  to  see  and  study  successful  demonstra- 
tions in  home  improvement  and  home  management.  When  tours  are 
conducted  for  special  observation  of  good  demonstrations  in  crops, 
better  livestock,  and  other  agricultural  interests,  successful  demon- 
strations made  in  the  home  are  often  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
farmers  participating  in  the  tour. 

The  tour  makes  possible  not  only  observation  of  the  demonstration, 
but  gives  the  visitors  further  advantage  of  the  experience  of  the 
demonstrator.  Usually  the  women  whose  homes  are  visited  tell  what 
aroused  their  interest,  how  they  put  the  information  or  suggestion 
into  practice,  how  much  improvements  cost,  and  what  the  improve- 
ment or  practice  means  to  the  family  and  home.  The  tour  is  con- 
sidered an  effective  means  of  spreading  the  influence  of  the  demon- 
strations and  an  increasing  number  of  States  are  including  the  tour 
in  the  project  plans  in  home  management  and  home  improvement. 

The  first  automobile  tours  to  observe  improvements,  such  as  modern 
heating,  lighting,  and  water  systems,  household  conveniences,  yard 
beautification,  and  house  furnishing,  were  made  in  Indiana  in  1916.  A 
similar  home-improvement  tour  was  made  in  Yamhill  County,  Oreg., 
in  1917.  A  train  of  35  automobiles  carrying  100  farm  women  and 
men  made  a  two-day  tour  covering  a  district  of  50  miles  each  day. 
Ten  modern  farm  homes  were  studied  both  inside  and  out.  The  main 
features  studied  were,  (1)  the  general  arrangement  of  rooms  for 
convenience,    (2)    water  systems,    (3)    lighting  systems,    (4)    power 
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washing  machines,  (5)  conveniently  equipped  kitchens,  (6)  remod- 
eled farmhouses,  and  (7)  yard  beautification. 

Public  team  demonstration  by  club  boys  and  girls  has  been  a  pop- 
ular means  of  extending  practical  information  involved  in  a  home  or 
larm  practice.  The  team  demonstration  by  club  girls  has  been  used 
only  in  a  limited  way  in  presenting  home-management  phases  of  the 
extension  program,  but  has  been  used  in  a  large  number  of  States  for 
popular  presentation  of  house-furnishing  subjects. 

Usually  several  means  or  agencies  are  used  to  carry  suggestions  of 
improved  home-management  practices  to  more  people.  Some  are 
influenced  by  one  agency,  some  by  another.  The  full  number  of 
homes  reached  is  never  known.  The  spread  of  influence  of  the  home- 
management  extension  activities,  all  limitations  considered,  has  been 
satisfactory. 

THE  SAVING  OF  TIME  AND  LABOR 

The  dominant  idea  behind  extension  programs  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  farm  home  is  to  enable  the  farm  woman  to 
perform  her  great  variety  of  duties  with  less  expenditure  of  energy 
and  time.  If  some  household  task  can  be  done  in  one  hour  instead 
of  two,  and  with  less  physical  effort,  by  the  use  of  labor  and  time 
saving  equipment,  extension  agents  have  brought  that  fact  before 
farm  women  in  an  interesting  and  impersonal  way. 

The  making  of  simple  home  equipment  was  psychologically  the 
best  demonstration  to  use  in  introducing  home-management  exten- 
sion. The  immediate  interest  taken  and  the  energy  displayed  by 
farm  women  in  adopting  the  practice  prove  handicraft  work  an 
excellent  introduction.  True  valuation  of  money,  time,  and  energy 
has  come  only  through  certain  training  and  experience.  The  agents 
demonstrated  the  making  and  use  of  equipment  which  required 
materials,  tools,  and  skill  that  were  found  on  the  average  farm.  If 
materials  had  to  be  purchased  those  requiring  only  a  small  expendi- 
ture were  chosen.  The  paradoxical  terms  "  tireless "  cooker  and 
';  iceless "  refrigerator  aroused  interest,  and  the  proof  that  they 
really  did  "  work  "  resulted  in  thousands  being  made  and  used.  This 
interest  in  the  making  of  labor-saving  devices  also  resulted  in  a  large 
number  of  agricultural  high  schools  incorporating  such  work  into 
their  manual-training  courses. 

FARM-HOME   EQUIPMENT 

High-class  working  tools  are  being  more  and  more  appreciated 
l  '  ^vestments  that  bring  returns  not  only  in  the  saving  of  energy 
an .  time,  but  in  better  quality  and  larger  quantity  of  home  products. 
In  the  home  dairy  and  poultry  extension  projects  the  use  of  good 
|  equipment  has  always  been  encouraged.  As  a  result,  improved  sani- 
tary poultry  houses  and  dairy  barns,  milk  coolers,  hand  or  power 
separators  and  barrel  churns,  dairy  thermometers,  good  types  of 
butter  workers  and  molds,  are  found  on  more  farms  to-day  than  ever 
before. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  regular  household  tasks  the  labor  of  which  most 
needs  to  be  lightened  is  the  weekly  laundering.  A  separate  room 
for  the  work  with  running  water  and  modern  equipment  in  the  farm 
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home  or  the  cooperative  community  laundry  are  goals  which  have 
been  attained  in  only  a  few  counties.  Extension  agents  have  done 
commendable  work  in  encouraging  the  purchase  of  improved  home 
laundry  equipment  and  in  teaching  better  methods,  but  it  is  a  home- 
management  extension  interest  which  needs  further  development. 
Increased  intelligence  and  interest  have  been  brought  to  the  study 
of  home  laundry  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  economy. 
and  efficiency.  Comparatively  few  power  machines  have  been  bought.  ,  ~ 
for  financial  reasons.  Xegro  home  demonstration  agents  reported 
that  negro  washerwomen  are  interested  and  sometimes  buy  power 
machines  in  order  to  take  in  more  washing.  This  also  means  that 
the  work  will  be  done  under  more  sanitary  conditions.  An  Ohio 
woman,  by  using  a  pedometer,  found  that  a  power  washer,  gasoline 
iron,  and  running  water  enabled  her  to  do  the  weekly  washing  and 
ironing  with  only  4%  miles  of  walking.  Other  women  without  labor- 
saving  equipment  and  running  water  walked  from  8  to  12  miles 
doing  the  same  amount  of  work. 

Public  demonstrations  of  the  use  of  hand  and  power  washing- 
machines  have  been  given  in  a  number  of  States  in  cooperation  with 
the  local  dealers.  In  a  few  States  club  girls  have  been  taught  good 
laundry  methods  in  the  clothing-club  program.  The  educational 
work  done  by  organizations  promoting  the  greater  use  of  electric 
power  on  the  farm,  the  experimental  work  in  the  use  of  electricity  on 
farms  carried  on  in  a  few  States,  and  the  installation  of  more  electric 
equipment  will  no  doubt  result  in  making  home  laundering  a  more 
interesting  and  pleasant  task.  In  1924.  246  extension  agents  reported 
5.756  women  adopting  improved  laundry  practices. 

The  construction  and  use  of  homemade  equipment  like  the  tireless 
cooker,  iceless  refrigerator,  window  cold  box.  wall  ironing  board, 
wheel  trays  or  kitchen  wagons,  dumb-waiters,  and  home  evaporators 
have  encouraged  the  farm  family  to  buy.  as  it  can  afford,  other  home 
equipment  which  effects  a  real  saving  in  time  and  energy.  Perhaps 
the  following  articles  head  the  list :  Pressure  cookers  for  canning  and 
cooking,  can  sealers,  oil  stoves,  gas  and  electric  irons,  commercial 
fireless  cookers,  food  choppers,  bread  mixers,  good  kitchen  knives, 
dish  drainers,  high  kitchen  stools,  kitchen  cabinets,  vacuum  cleaners, 
and  good  cleaning  mops  and  brushes. 

During  the  period  1915  to  1924  inclusive,  the  home  equipment  noted 
above  has  been  placed  in  131.915  farm  homes  as  a  result  of  emphasis 
by  extension  agents  on  the  need  and  use  of  labor  and  time  saving 
equipment.  The  reports  for  1924  show  significant  progress  in  this 
phase  of  home  management.  36.369  homes  having  obtained  additional 
labor-saving  equipment,  according  to  the  reports  of  707  extension 
agents  in  45  States.  Three  items  of  equipment  are  worthy  of  special 
interest.  During  the  period  1915  to  1924.  demonstrators  made  or 
purchased  43.787  fireless  cookers  and  16.249  iceless  refrigerators. 
From  1918  to  1924  demonstrators  in  improved  methods  in  canning  ^ 
and  food  preparation  purchased  20,053  steam-pressure  cookers. 

TESTING  CIRCLES 

Reports  filed  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that 
testing  circles  originated  in  the  State  of  Washington  in  1921.  Test- 
ing circles  have  been  conducted  with  varying  degrees  of  success  in  the 
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following  States:  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Illinois,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Montana,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

In  general  the  plan  has  been  to  promote  the  use  of  more  and  better 
labor-saving  equipment  by  giving  a  number  of  women  in  a  commu- 
nity an  opportunity  to  try  selected  articles  in  their  homes  for  a  cer- 
tain period.  Usually  the  article  is  passed  around  and  used  individu- 
ally by  a  group  of  women.  Many  of  the  devices  are  simple  and  in- 
expensive but  had  not  been  adopted  previously  because  their  efficiency 
in  the  saving  of  time  and  labor  had  not  been  appreciated.  While 
using  the  equipment,  the  women  consider  these  questions :  "  Do  I  have 
real  need  for  this  article  ?  "  "  How  often  will  I  use  it  ?  "  "  Is  it 
durable?"  "Is  it  easily  cleaned?"  "Is  it  convenient  to  handle?" 
"  Is  it  the  right  size  for  my  needs  ?"  "  Will  it  serve  for  more  than  one 
purpose  ? "  "  Is  the  price  reasonable  ?  "  At  the  end  of  an  allotted 
time  the  circle  has  an  experience  meeting,  and  the  use  of  the  device 
is  demonstrated  and  thoroughly  discussed. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  after  several  years  of  experience  with 
these  circles,  it  was  found  that  a  five-day  test  was  inadequate  for 
most  pieces  of  equipment.  The  decision  to  conduct  the  circles  in  the 
communities  and  the  selection  of  leaders  are  made  at  the  community 
program-planning  meeting.  At  the  first  county  project  leaders' 
meeting  of  the  year  the  schedule  for  the  testing  circle  is  made.  The 
leaders  locate  a  demonstrator  for  each  piece  of  equipment.  The 
county  home  demonstration  agent  takes  the  equipment  to  the  home  of 
the  leader  and  teaches  her  how  to  use  it.  She  in  turn  teaches  each 
of  the  demonstrators  in  the  community  to  use  the  piece  of  equipment 
she  has  promised  to  test.  The  community  is  allowed  to  keep  the 
equipment  one  month. 

Each  demonstrator  promises  to  use  and  care  for  the  equipment 
according  to  directions,  to  conduct  the  specific  tests,  to  show  it  to  her 
neighbors,  and  to  allow  them  to  use  it  if  she  is  satisfied  with  her  own 
test.  She  brings  the  equipment  to  the  "  round-up  "  meeting,  demon- 
strates its  use,  and  gives  a  report  of  her  tests. 

The  reports  of  results  for  each  year  in  the  State  have  been  satis- 
factory, considering  all  factors.  The  report  of  the  first  year,  1921, 
is  of  special  interest.  The  equipment  tested  included  20  bread  mixers, 
61  dish  drainers,  44  homemade  tireless  cookers,  25  gasoline  irons,  5 
kitchen  sets,  67  long-handled  dustpans,  23  mop  wringers,  40  pressure 
cookers,  18  steam  cookers,  63  utility  tables,  and  14  vacuum  sweepers, 
a  total  of  380  pieces.  Of  these,  282  were  used  as  a  basis  for  tests  as 
to  number  of  hours  saved  and  the  money  value  of  the  time  estimated. 
The  time  saved  in  one  year's  use  of  bread  mixers,  dish  drainers,  tireless 
cookers,  gasoline  irons,  pressure  cookers,  utility  tables,  and  vacuum 
sweepers  was  34,65614  hours.  Household  service  at  that  time  in  the 
State  was  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  hour.  The  time  saved 
could  be  valued  at  $12,129.77.  Of  the  articles  tested,  83.7  per  cent 
were  purchased  for  continued  use  in  the  home. 

KITCHEN  IMPROVEMENT 

Since  the  most  laborious  tasks  of  the  farm  woman  center  in  and 
around  the  kitchen  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
68530°— 27 3 
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doing  these  tasks,  the  improvement  of  the  kitchen  fitted  most  logically 
into  the  home  demonstration  program.  In  doing  the  routine  duties, 
the  saving  of  a  few  steps  and  a  few  minutes  for  other  worthwhile 
purposes  may  make  the  difference  between  a  contented  farm  family 
and  a  discontented  one. 

In  the  earlier  years  extension  agents  emphasized  certain  pieces  of 
labor-saving  equipment  for  the  home,  and  demonstrated  their  use. 
They  concentrated  on  drives  and  campaigns  for  the  installation  of 
inexpensive  equipment,  usually  homemade,  and  tried  to  obtain  its 
general  adoption.  As  the  extension  program  developed,  and  farm 
women  sought  further  help  and  advice,  a  larger  unit  of  interest — the 
whole  kitchen — was  given  consideration. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  look  upon  a  familiar  scene  with  new  eyes, 
and  it  sometimes  remains  for  an  outsider  to  discover  the  possibili- 
ties. A  county  home  demonstration  agent  or  State  extension  worker 
who  has  made  some  study  of  kitchen  problems  can  give  excellent 
advice  about  changes  for  improvement.  If  finances  are  limited  the 
kitchen  is  replanned  to  provide  the  maximum  of  comfort,  attrac- 
tiveness, and  convenience  at  the  minimum  expense.  Dark,  gloomy 
kitchens  are  lighted,  and  made  cheerful  by  new  windows,  light- 
colored  paint,  or  better  artificial  lighting.  Walls  and  floors  are 
treated  to  save  laborious  cleaning  and  scrubbing  and  at  the  same  time 
made  more  sightly.  The  best  possible  water-supply  and  waste-dis- 
posal systems  that  can  be  afforded  are  installed.  Unnecessary  and 
poor  equipment  is  discarded.  A  sequence  of  work  is  outlined,  and  a 
corresponding  sequence  of  arrangement  of  large  and  small  equip- 
ment. Improved  equipment,  is  purchased  or  made.  Heights  of 
working  surfaces  are  adjusted  to  height  of  worker.  Proper  storage 
facilities  are  provided.  Relation  of  the  kitchen  to  other  rooms  and 
work  centers  is  considered,  and  the  kitchen  outlook  made  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible. 

Improved  kitchens  serve  as  good  demonstrations,  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  those  who  visit  them  usually  results  in  the  improvement 
of  a  larger  number  of  kitchens.  Meetings  are  sometimes  held  in 
the  demonstration  kitchens,  which  thereby  are  brought  to  the  spe- 
cial attention  of  the  whole  community.  Although  the  subject  of 
kitchen  improvement  is  presented  and  discussed  at  group  meetings, 
each  woman  has  to  study  her  own  workshop,  and  make  the  improve- 
ments which  apply  to  her  own  particular  need.  Extension  agents 
find  that  individual  assistance  and  consideration  bring  the  best 
results. 

Covering  the  period  from  1917  to  1924,  the  records  show  that 
66.379  farm  kitchens  were  arranged  and  noticeably  improved  as 
the  result  of  extension  information  and  help.  This  phase  of  home- 
management  extension  is  making  rapid  progress.  In  1924  it  was 
reported  by  667  extension  agents  in  43  States  that  13,660  kitchens 
were  rearranged  and  improved  to  save  time  and  labor. 

Such  improvements  as  the  following  are  found  in  the  list,  and 
even  the  simplest  ones  make  a  difference  in  time,  energy,  and  dis- 
position: More  storage  space  was  provided  for  foods,  utensils,  and 
dishes;  cleaning  closets  and  closets  for  wraps  and  footwear  were 
built;  windows,  doors,  and  work  porches  were  screened;  new  win- 
dows and  doors  were  made  for  better  lighting  and  ventilation ;  dumb- 
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waiters  were  built  between  kitchen  and  basement  to  save  steps ;  sani- 
tary garbage  pails  were  installed;  broom  and  utensil  racks  were 
made;  wood  boxes  and  tables  were  put  on  casters;  drop-leaf  work- 
tables  and  shelves  were  added;  chimneys  were  rebuilt  and  stoves 
repaired ;  sunning  racks  for  dairy  utensils  were  made ;  clocks,  scales, 
and  scissors  were  bought ;  sharp  kitchen  knives  were  added  to  equip- 
ment ;  and  water  and  sewage-disposal  systems  were  installed. 

An  improved  kitchen  usually  makes  a  great  difference  to  a  woman. 
A  bright,  comfortable,  attractive,  and  convenient  kitchen  makes  a 
brighter  and  happier  woman,  and  the  demonstrator  and  her  family 
are  proud  of  the  transformed  kitchen.  Usually,  needed  improve- 
ments in  other  rooms  and  the  farm  surroundings  follow  after  the 
kitchen  has  been  made  the  best  looking  room  in  the  house. 

KITCHEN  CONTESTS 

Well-planned  merit-record  contests  have  been  established  as  a 
means  of  arousing  interest  and  getting  results  in  farm  boys'  and 
girls'  club  work.  Adults  also  have  responded  enthusiastically  and 
effectively  to  contests  in  kitchen  and  living-room  improvement,  flower 
gardens,  farmstead  beautification,  better  bread,  and  better  butter. 
Georgia,  Texas,  and  Virginia  were  the  first  States  to  conduct  such 
contests.  The  following  report  from  Texas  shows  that  the  contest 
plan  has  been  successful  there.  In  1922  there  were  92  contestants 
in  13  counties;  in  1923,  42  counties  reported  483  contestants;  and  in 
1924,  59  counties  enrolled  585  contestants. 

Kitchen  contests  have  been  conducted  in  the  following  States : 
Alabama,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming.  The  objective  has  been  to  get  practical  demonstra- 
tions conducted  by  a  certain  number  of  farm  women  who  will  improve 
their  kitchens  by  making  them  more  sanitary,  convenient,  and  at- 
tractive, so  that  they  may  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  larger 
number  of  the  farming  people  of  the  county  through  publicity. 

Usually  a  committee  representing  the  county  or  community  exten- 
sion organizations  assists  the  extension  agents  in  carrying  out  the 
plans  of  the  contest.  The  contest  is  open  to  an  unlimited  number 
of  contestants  in  the  community  in  which  it  is  conducted,  or  to 
a  specific  number  that  is  determined  largely  by  the  size  of  the 
community  and  the  assistance  available.  The  time  limit  varies  from 
three  to  six  months.  Every  type  of  farm  home  enters  its  kitchen 
in  the  contest — the  humble  three-room  cottage  of  the  tenant  farmer, 
the  log  hut  of  the  mountaineer  with  a  big  room  on  the  first  floor 
and  a  loft  above,  the  home  with  the  shed  kitchen,  the  cottage  of 
the  village  farmer-merchant,  the  white-columned  mansion  of  the 
tobacco  planter,  and  the  big,  old,  substantial  brick  house  of  the 
cattleman. 

Each  kitchen  is  scored  carefulty  by  the  agent,  by  the  specialist,  or 
by  a  special  committee  which  has  been  instructed  in  scoring.  The 
score  and  all  suggestions  for  improvement  are  left  with  the  farm 
women.  The  needed  improvements  are  discussed  in  a  most  friendly 
way.  Floor  plans  showing  the  rearrangement  are  sometimes 
drawn  and  prove  helpful  in  the  making  over  of  the  kitchen.     The 
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score  considers  condition  of  the  walls;  floors;  ventilation;  artificial 
and  natural  lighting;  water  supply  and  disposal  of  waste;  location 
of  kitchen  with  respect  to  dining  room,  to  cellar,  and  to  other  parts 
of  the  house ;  outlook ;  storage  facilities ;  the  kind  and  arrangement 
of  large  and  small  equipment ;  extent  and  height  of  working  surfaces ; 
and  general  sanitation,  cleanliness,  and  attractiveness. 

Financial  conditions  are  always  considered  in  the  suggestions  for 
improvement.  Rearrangement  and  small,  inexpensive  changes  often 
make  a  gloomy,  inconvenient  kitchen  into  a  bright  and  efficient  one. 
Useless  equipment  and  accumulated  rubbish  are  discarded.  As  the 
improvements  are  made  the  men  and  children  of  the  home  usually 
become  interested,  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  whole  family  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  transformation  of  the  kitchen. 

During  the  period  of  the  contest,  individual  assistance  is  given  by 
the  agent,  and  programs  are  carried  out  in  the  home  demonstration 
community  groups,  dealing  with  the  different  kitchen  improvements. 


Fig.  5. — Daily  and  weekly  papers  have  featured  the  activities  and  results  of  home- 
imp  rovement  projects 

Local  merchants  cooperate  in  putting  on  exhibits  of  good  types  of 
equipment,  and  newspapers  publish  the  news  of  the  contest  and 
appropriate  educational  articles.  In  some  States  the  services  of 
rural-engineering  specialists  are  offered  to  any  contestant  who  wants 
to  install  a  water  system. 

At  the  close  of  the  contest  period  each  kitchen  is  scored  by  the 
same  extension  worker  or  committee  who  did  the  first  scoring.  A 
list  of  all  improvements  is  made  with  the  cost  of  each.  Time,  labor, 
and  planning  are  not  counted  in  the  cost  when  spent  by  the  woman 
herself  or  some  member  of  the  family.  Xo  charge  is  made  for  ma- 
terials on  hand,  such  as  left-over  paint  or  lumber.  Awards  are  made 
to  the  contestants  who  have  made  the  greatest  improvement  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cash  expenditure.  Thus  the  ingenious  woman  in 
limited  financial  circumstances  has  an  equal  chance  with  her  more 
fortunate  neighbor. 

In  most  contests  the  cooperation  of  the  local  merchants,  organiza- 
tions, and  manufacturing  companies  has  been  solicited,  and  useful 
prizes  have  been  given  as  community  and  county  awards.     In  21 
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Virginia  counties,  scholarships  were  given  to  the  farmers'  short 
course  held  at  the  State  agricultural  college.  The  contest  usually 
closes  in  a  county  achievement  or  "  get-together  "  day,  and  the  pub- 
lic is  invited.  The  results  of  the  contest  are  reported  and  awards 
made.  In  Montana  awards  were  offered  by  the  newspapers  for  the 
best  stories  written  by  contestants,  and  some  very  clever  stories, 
songs,  poems,  and  plays  were  presented  on  "achievement  day." 
(Fig.  5). 

The  results  of  such  contests  reported  by  women  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  are  of  interest.    An  outstanding  report  follows : 

A  woman  in  Kentucky  who  lived  on  a  rented  farm  decided  to  enter  the  county- 
wide  kitchen  contest  and  see  what  she  could  accomplish  in  three  months.  Here 
are  some  of  the  improvements  for  which  she  received  credit :  Installing  a  barrel 
water  system;  raising  the  height  of  several  working  surfaces,  such  as  tables 
and  sink ;  making  the  kitchen  brighter  through  painting  the  woodwork  and 
walls  a  soft  tan ;  painting  the  kitchen  cabinet  cream  color ;  putting  linoleum 
on  the  floor ;  mending  a  patched,  broken  window  and  putting  glass  into  the 
top  half  of  the  back  door;  enameling  the  kitchen  tables,  chair,  and  wheeled 
tray ;  and  making  a  drop  shelf  for  the  washtub,  which  the  children  also  use  for 
the  washbasin  when  they  come  in  from  school  or  play.  This  shelf  provides 
extra  surface  for  dishes  and  utensils  when  it  is  necessary  to  cook  for  threshers. 
Rollers  were  put  on  a  small  table,  wood  box,  and  cabinet;  chimney  and  stove 
were  repaired ;  and  the  protruding  limb  of  a  tree  that  made  the  chimney  smoke 
was  removed.  Springs  were  put  on  the  window ;  strings  and  tags  on  important 
keys ;  a  medicine  cabinet  was  made  for  the  bathroom  ;  shelves  put  in  closets  ;  and 
an  iceless  refrigerator  made  to  store  left-overs.  Large  equipment  was  placed  so 
as  to  save  steps.  The  back-porch  floor  was  painted,  and  the  table  and  chairs 
moved  out  there  for  meals  in  warm  weather.  A  piece  of  canvas  from  the 
grain  binder  was  made  into  an  awning.  An  old  settee  was  upholstered  for  use 
on  the  side  porch.  Every  drawer  and  closet  in  the  house  was  put  in  order. 
Storage  places  were  found  for  such  things  as  clothespins,  saucepans,  mops,  and 
brooms.  An  old  bucket  was  made  into  a  sanitary  garbage  can,  and  an  inciner- 
ator was  made  of  heavy  wire.  Missing  door  knobs  and  locks  were  replaced. 
The  hog  and  chickens  were  moved  farther  from  the  house  and  fenced  in. 
Flowers  were  planted  and  whitewash  used  plentifully. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  spreading  the  influence  of  the 
kitchen-improvement  work  after  the  close  of  the  contest  has  been  to 
conduct  a  tour  of  interested  farmers  and  farm  women  to  see  the 
improved  kitchens  in  one  or  more  communities  and  to  have  all  im- 
provements and  costs  explained  to  them  by  the  owners. 

In  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Washington  a  leading  agricultural  publica- 
tion of  each  State  cooperated  in  conducting  state-wide  contests,,  the 
publicity  and  awards  being  furnished  by  the  paper.  Special  space 
was  given  to  articles  reporting  the  progress  of  the  contest,  descrip- 
tions and  pictures  of  improvements,  and  letters  from  women  through- 
out the  State  telling  of  their  kitchen  problems  and  how  they  over- 
came them.  In  Wyoming  the  contest  has  been  conducted  successfully 
in  several  counties  without  home  demonstration  agents.  A  committee 
of  representatives  from  five  communities  was  called.  The  county 
agricultural  agent  and  the  State  leader  met  with  this  committee  and 
outlined  the  work  definitely.  A  chairman  was  appointed  for  the 
entire  project,  and  a  local  chairman  in  each  of  the  five  communities. 
Each  local  chairman  agreed  to  enroll  five  kitchens.  All  schedules  for 
the  scoring  and  rescoring  at  the  end  of  the  contest  were  made  by 
the  county  agent  and  local  chairman.  The  State  home  demonstra- 
tion leader  did  the  scoring  and  instructed  the  chairman  as  to  the 
assistance  they  could  give  the  contestants. 
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TIME  STUDIES 


Once  A  Yim 


The  farm  woman's  interest  in  the  saving  of  steps,  and  therefore  of 
time,  by  means  of  good  working  tools  and  convenient  management 
has  led  her  to  make  tests  and  studies  in  her  own  home  by  wearing  a 
pedometer  and  noting  the  time  consumed  in  doing  various  tasks. 
Such  tests  are  reported  to  the  community  and  convince  her  neighbors 
as  well  as  herself.  When  the  women  measure  their  kitchens  by  the  f 
standard  set  by  the  kitchen  score  card,  many  of  them  find  that  they 
can  save  steps  by  rearranging  the  equipment.  In  Ohio  the  women 
testing  for  convenient  arrangement  have  noted  the  distance  traveled 
in  doing  the  day's  work.  It  varied  from  4  to  15  miles.  In  checking 
results,  all  the  women  making  the  test  found  that  the  small,  con- 
veniently arranged 
kitchen  and  a  kitchen 
stool  and  comfortable 
work  chair  were  step 
savers.  Much  interest 
has  developed  in  dis- 
cussions of  the  reasons 
for  such  differences  and 
ways  to  save  steps. 

Interesting  tests  have 
been  made  in  Iowa. 
One  woman  cut  down 
5  miles  a  day  to  2y2 
by  making  the  kitchen 

?  smaller,  grouping  fur- 

nishings properly,  and 
"  using  her  head  to  save 
her  heels,"  thus  giving 
herself  more  time  to 
read,  write,  and  sew. 
Moving  a  clock  from 
the  dining  room  to  the 
kitchen  saved  50  steps 
each  day.  In  West 
Virginia  it  was  found 
that  it  took  201  steps 
to  make  a  cake  in  a  poorly  arranged  kitchen,  while  in  one  with 
utensils  and  supplies  well  grouped  it  took  only  104.  In  New  York 
one  woman  became  so  much  interested  in  the  test  that  she  took  the 
record  for  a  month  and  found  that  she  had  traveled  260  miles  in  her 
kitchen.  She  has  since  completely  remodeled  her  kitchen.  Pedom- 
eter tests  have  also  been  made  in  the  use  of  certain  pieces  of  equip- 
ment. In  Missouri,  women  found  that  they  could  save  at  least  72  ^ 
steps  preparing  and  serving  each  meal  by  using  the  wheel  tray  or  " 
kitchen  cart.  This  meant  the  saving  of  216  steps  each  day.  In 
Oregon  the  dish  drainer  was  given  20  trials  and  proved  to  save 
20  minutes  a  day  over  the  dish-towel  method.  (Fig.  6.)  Twenty  to 
40  minutes  were  saved  in  each  bread  baking  by  the  use  of  a  bread 
mixer. 
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Fig.  6. — The  dish  drainer  was  given  20  trials  by  an  Ore- 
gon woman,  who  proved  that  it  saved  20  minutes  a 
day  over  the  dish-towel  methods.  (Poster  prepared  by 
Montana  Extension   Service) 
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THE   FOUR   MODERN   SYSTEMS 

The  four  systems  needed  for  making  the  farmhouse  modern,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  are  the  water-supply  system,  the  heating 
plant,  the  sewage  system,  and  the  lighting  system. 

The  labor  involved  in  carrying  for  long  distances  all  the  water 
required  by  a  large  household  and  then  carrying  out  again  all  the 
household's  waste,  is  a  burden  upon  the  farm  woman.  The  United 
States  census  for  1920  shows  that  only  10  per  cent  of  farm  homes 
have  running  water.  Many  farmers  know  the  need  and  realize  the 
value  of  a  water-supply 
system,  but  think  it  is 
an  expense  that  they 
can  not  afford.  Exten- 
sion agents  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  to 
simple,  inexpensive 
systems  that  at  least 
bring  water  into  the 
kitchen.  A  cistern 
with  pitcher  pump  and 
sink  in  the  kitchen  and 
a  simple  system  of  pip- 
ing away  waste  water, 
or  the  elevated  barrel 
or  tank  filled  by  a 
force  pump  and  from 
which  water  is  carried 
into  the  kitchen  by 
force  of  gravity,  are 
proving  practicable 
where  a  more  expensive 
system  is  not  possible. 
(Fig.  7.) 

The  rural-engineer- 
ing specialists  have 
given  valuable  assist- 
ance to  communities  in 
studying  the  natural 
sources  of  water  avail- 
able and  recommending 
the  most  practical  types  of  water  systems.  In  Minnesota  a  spe- 
cialist has  made  a  study  of  the  results  of  a  12-year  experiment 
in  the  installation  and  use  of  "  step  by  step  "  or  one-unit-at-a-time 
water  systems  and  sewage-disposal  plants.  The  conclusions  are  that 
such  systems  can  be  installed  without  incurrence  of  debt,  that  each 
unit  is  an  integral  part  of  the  finished  system  and  will  last  a 
lifetime,  that  the  system  can  be  used  in  a  house  without  a  furnace, 
and  that  one  successful  demonstration  in  a  neighborhood  spreads  its 
influence. 

Extension  agents  reported  that  52,823  water  systems  and  15,454 
sewage-disposal  systems  were  installed  in  10  years,  according  to  plans 


Fig.  7. — A  simple  water  system  installed  in  1916  and 
in  constant  use  since  that  date.  (Photograph  fur- 
nished by  the  Alabama  Extension  Service) 
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furnished.  One  method  of  sewage  disposal  for  the  farm  home  recom- 
mended by  the  extension  service  in  several  States  is  the  use  of  a 
properly  built  septic  tank.  The  plan  followed  in  the  septic-tank 
demonstrations  in  Nevada  has  been  successful.  The  interest  of  one 
or  two  farm  families  in  a  county  or  district  is  solicited  by  the  exten- 
sion agents  or  by  a  county  or  community  committee  and  the  site  for 
one  or  two  demonstrations  selected.  The  preliminary  digging  is 
arranged  for  and  a  list  of  needed  materials  given  the  demonstrator. 
Blue  prints,  instructions,  and  personal  supervision  are  furnished  by 
the  county  extension  agents.  Four  or  more  interested  farmers 
agree  to  assist  in  the  construction.  The  forms  for  holding  the  con- 
crete frequently  are  purchased  by  the  local  extension  organization 
and  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  used  several  times.  The 
demonstrator,  the  assistants,  and  the  county  extension  agents  are 
present,  and  as  many  farm  families  as  good  local  advertising  can 
bring  out.  One  initial  demonstration  is  usually  followed  by  four  to 
six  others.  The  forms  are  scheduled  out  through  the  extension  office. 
Other  rural-engineering  problems  are  handled  in  much  the  same  way. 

Extension  agents  reported  that  from  1915  to  1924  their  demonstra- 
tions and  instruction  have  resulted  in  the  installation  of  3,956  heating 
plants  and  59,308  lighting  plants.  Although  improved  kerosene 
lighting  has  advantages  over  the  old-fashioned  lighting  systems,  the 
danger,  inconvenience,  and  care  incident  to  kerosene  lighting  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Most  of  the  lighting  plants  which  have 
been  installed  are  either  acetylene  or  electric.  The  United  States 
census  for  1920  reports  that  only  7  per  cent  of  farmhouses  have  gas 
or  electric  lights. 

In  New  York  the  rural-engineering  department  has  given  an  un- 
usual service  in  directing  so-called  one-day  sewing-machine  schools 
in  19  counties.  Extension  agents  have  reported  92  such  schools. 
Each  day  10  to  15  machines  were  cleaned  and  put  into  running  order 
by  the  women  themselves.  Many  of  the  women  had  learned  so  well 
that  they  instructed  others.  One  woman  made  pin  money  by  cleaning 
and  adjusting  machines  for  others  in  her  community.  Reports  show 
that  the  women  considered  this  mechanical  instruction  of  great  prac- 
tical value. 

HOUSE  PLANNING 

In  a  large  number  of  county  extension  offices  bulletins,  blue  prints, 
and  suggestions  for  house  planning  which  are  adaptable  to  local 
climatic  conditions  may  be  obtained.  Rural-engineering  specialists, 
in  cooperation  with  extension  agents,  have  given  special  attention  to 
making  plans  for  comfortable  and  attractive  farmhouses.  More  and 
more  requests  are  being  made  of  the  extension  agents  for  assistance 
in  planning  the  remodeling  of  old  houses  and  in  the  construction  of 
new.  It  is  a  specialized  activity  which  needs  further  extension  study 
and  development. 

To  encourage  endeavor  in  the  planning  of  convenient,  attractive, 
and  moderately  priced  farmhouses  adaptable  to  the  particular  sec- 
tion, Minnesota,  Washington,  and  Texas  have  conducted  State  or 
county  contests.  One  outstanding  contest  in  the  State  of  Washington 
was  open  to  all  farm  women.  Three  types  of  houses  were  represented 
by  floor  plans.  The  best  plans  were  published.  A  model  of  one  of 
the  best  was  constructed  and  shown  at  community  and  county  fairs. 
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The  stimulation  of  the  contest  resulted  in  60  farmhouses  being  built 
and  150  remodeled  that  year,  the  extension  service  furnishing  plans. 

The  advice  of  the  county  home  demonstration  agent  has  perhaps 
been  most  effective  in  the  remodeling  of  old  houses.  Many  rooms 
have  been  made  lighter  by  the  construction  of  windows  or  French 
doors,  additional  rooms  have  been  built,  the  old-fashioned  "  half- 
acre  "  kitchen  has  been  partitioned  and  reduced  in  size,  sleeping 
porches,  wash  rooms,  screened-in  work  porches,  cleaning  closets,  coat 
closets,  linen  closets,  dumb-waiters,  and  clothes  chutes  have  been 
added  and  other  improvements  made  in  remodeling  the  old  homes. 

In  the  period  1919  to  1924  extension  agents  reported  51,302  houses 
constructed  and  19,927  remodeled  according  to  plans  suggested  by 
them.  The  1924  report  is  creditable  for  this  type  of  service ;  454  ex- 
tension agents  in  38  States  reported  2,074  houses  built,  and  460  agents 
in  37  States  reported  2,594  houses  remodeled.  In  one  Mississippi 
county  in  one  year's  time  the  home  demonstration  agent  assisted 
with  plans  in  remodeling  18  houses,  in  the  construction  of  20  new 
houses,  and  in  the  beautification  of  12  home  grounds. 

To  give  a  new  or  remodeled  house  a  greater  spread  of  influence, 
community  and  county  tours  are  sometimes  conducted  or  an  an- 
nouncement made  in  the  press  that  the  public  is  welcome  to  visit  the 
demonstration  house.  One  such  demonstration  house  in  the  State  of 
Washington  was  visited  by  325  interested  persons  who  studied  the 
plan  and  the  special  convenience  features. 

FUNDAMENTALS   IN   HOUSEKEEPING  AND   HOME   MAKING 

Efficient  housekeeping  is  not  necessarily  good  home  making,  but 
usually  the  two  are  found  in  the  same  home.  As  better  working 
equipment  is  installed  in  homes,  the  housekeeper  finds  more  time 
and  energy  left  for  interests  other  than  the  daily  routine  duties,  but 
other  important  factors  enter  into  good  home  management  which 
have  been  considered  in  the  extension  program  in  a  limited  vay  in 
a  few  States  only. 

The  many  and  varied  responsibilities  of  the  farm  woman  may  be 
outlined  to  include  her  housekeeping,  the  material  care  of  her  family, 
and  her  responsibility  to  herself,  her  family,  and  her  friends  for 
mental  and  spiritual  growth.  She  is  usually  manager  of  a  small 
farm  business  such  as  poultry  raising,  the  home  dairy,  or  the  garden. 
As  farming  is  a  true  partnership  business,  she  is  the  farmer's  business 
partner,  planning  the  work  with  him  and  deciding  with  him  where 
the  money  earned  shall  be  placed  to  the  greatest  advantage.  This 
gives  her  an  especial  opportunity  for  progress  and  for  happiness, 
provided  she  can  find  time  to  think  about  it  constructively. 

The  farm  woman  who  plans  or  schedules  her  daily  activities  finds 
that  she  masters  her  work  rather  than  having  it  drive  her.  Extension 
agents  are  helping  women  with  their  individual  schedules,  and  at 
home  demonstration  meetings  there  are  discussions  on  advantages  of 
daily,  weekly,  and  seasonal  schedules.  For  a  basis  of  these  discus- 
sions the  analyses  of  schedules  already  worked  out  and  followed  are 
sometimes  used.  The  plan  followed  in  Michigan  is  typical.  The 
demonstrator,  together  with  the  extension  agent  or  home-manage- 
ment specialist,  outlines  a  plan  of  work  for  a  week,  and  the  demon- 
strator follows  it  carefully,  keeping  a  time  record.     At  the  end 
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of  the  week  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  ability  to  follow  the  plan, 
the  interruptions  that  occurred,  the  time  and  energy  required,  com- 
parisons of  the  new  plan  with  the  old  methods,  and  changes  effected 
to  make  the  plan  most  practicable.  Other  women  are  given  the 
benefit  of  the  analysis.  As  a  systematic  project  this  phase  of  home 
management  was  introduced  into  the  extension  program  in  1923, 
and  14,734  women  demonstrated  good  housework  plans  in  the  two 
years,  1923  and  1924.  In  1924,  32  States  reported  interest  and  some 
work  in  the  project. 

The  daily  average  of  working  hours  for  eight  farm  women  during 
a  period  of  three  weeks  in  one  California  county  was  determined, 
covering  the  time  spent  in  dressing,  cooking,  washing  dishes,  serving- 
meals,  care  of  house,  care  of  children,  care  of  chickens,  milk  and  but- 
ter activities,  laundering,  sewing,  marketing,  preserving,  out-of-door 
work,  visiting,  entertaining,  church  work,  and  care  of  the  sick.  The 
following,  expressed  by  an  Iowa  demonstrator,  is  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  extension  workers  and  other  farm  women: 

The  farm  woman  wants  better  farming,  better  business,  and  better  standards 
of  living.  If  she  plans  her  daily  schedule  to  meet  even  a  few  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  threefold  purpose,  and  takes  a  small  first  step  toward  her 
goal,  in  a  year  she  will  have  advanced  well  along  the  road  to  success.  When 
she  has  made  her  schedule,  then  let  her  not  take  it  too  seriously.  She  must 
know  when  to  forget  it  and  spend  the  afternoon  away  from  home  for  the 
sake  of  her  morale ;  or,  if  unexpected  company  come,  be  able  to  show  them  the 
poise  of  a  scheduled  life  rather  than  an  undue  agitation  because  the  schedule 
has  been  disturbed.  The  schedule  at  its  best  is  a  means  to  the  end  of  a 
progressive  living,  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually. 

There  is  a  difference  between  being  willing  to  do  a  thing  and  being 
happy  in  doing  it.  A  wise  woman  will  not  let  physical  labor  over- 
power her  to  such  an  extent  that  it  checks  her  mental  development 
and  enjoyment.  Drudgery  has  been  called  work  without  vision,  plan, 
or  method,  a  dull,  never-ending  round  of  duties  that  drives  the 
worker  on  and  on.  The  interchange  of  ideas  of  farm  women  as  to 
best  methods  of  doing  certain  tasks  and  their  relative  importance  is 
creating  an  open-minded  attitude  and  a  willingness  to  drop  old, 
useless  details  and  give  new  methods  a  trial.  They  are  willing  to 
eliminate  inherited  rule-of-thumb  household  methods.  They  now 
consider  drying  dishes  a  nonessential,  and  thousands  of  dish  drainers 
have  come  into  use.  Certain  articles  of  clothing  can  be  pulled  into 
shape,  and  ironing  them  is  a  waste  of  good  time.  Easy-to-launcler 
doilies  instead  of  large  table  linens  save  time  and  labor. 

Another  factor  which  enters  into  good  home  management  is  the 
cooperation  of  all  members  of  the  family  in  carrying  out  the  schedule 
of  household  work.  On  the  farm  it  is  generally  found  that  the  boys 
and  girls  contribute  very  materially  to  the  work  of  the  household,  so 
that  fact  is  considered  when  extension  agents  discuss  schedule  making 
with  the  women.  Arizona  reports  that  a  community  play,  which 
features  the  boys  and  girls  working  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
month  to  pay  the  expense  of  board  and  clothing,  and  being  paid  a 
small  sum  for  overtime,  has  had  an  effective  reaction. 

Discussions  of  housework  planning  at  extension  meetings  have 
resulted  in  an  increased  interest  among  women  in  the  analysis  of 
their  job.  They  study  the  day  and  its  business  and  see  that  it  in- 
cludes time  for  rest  and  recreation.    Extension  agents  are  encourag- 
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ing  the  inclusion  of  a  rest  period  and  some  recreation  in  the  daily 
schedule.  There  is  perhaps  not  yet  a  full  realization  by  farm  women 
that  failure  to  play  means  that  work  becomes  drudgery  and  that  fail- 
ure to  rest  means  that  work  becomes  forced  and  of  poor  quality.  No 
one  needs  a  vacation  away  from  the  home  more  than  does  a  housekeeper. 
The  county  and  State  short  courses  and  farmers'  weeks  which  are 
conducted  by  the  extension  service  in  a  large  number  of  States  offer 
an  opportunity  for  a  change  and  a  vacation  of  which  increasing 
numbers  of  farm  women  are  taking  advantage  each  year.  One 
woman  in  the  State  of  Washington  says  that  she  comes  to  the  college 
once  a  year  to  get  "  the  latest."  The  State  short  course  in  South 
Carolina  is  attended  by  500  to  600  farm  women  each  year. 

Another  extension  activity  which  is  proving  most  popular  is  the 
county  or  district  camp  where  the  women  may  enjoy  restful  recrea- 
tion in  a  beautiful  spot  for  a  few  days  and  at  the  same  time  get  help- 
ful instruction  in  various  subjects  included  in  the  home  demonstration 
program.  These  camps  are  often  attended  by  women  who  have 
not  spent  a  night  away  from  the  farm  or  ranch  in  six  or  seven  years. 
Such  camps  have  been  conducted  in  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowar 
Louisiana,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

As  a  unit  in  the  clothing  program,  California,  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land, Montana,  New  Jersey,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin  reported  that 
instruction  was  given  in  the  selection  of  approved  shoes.  Montana 
reported  500  women  demonstrators  in  1924  in  "shoes  in  relation  to 
health,"  and  New  Jersey  instructed  clothing  leaders  in  the  use  of 
the  pedograph,  with  the  result  that  926  women  had  imprints  of  their 
feet  made.  The  discussion  of  foot  health,  good  types  of  working 
shoes,  their  relation  to  posture,  general  health,  and  disposition,  and 
to  efficient  housework,  is  resulting  in  women  selecting  their  work- 
ing shoes  with  care  and  in  the  local  dealers  carrying  good  types  of 
sensible  shoes.  More  and  more  women  are  resolving  that  the  kitchen 
is  not  the  place  for  old,  ill-fitting  shoes  and  untidy  and  uncomfortable 
house  dresses,  and  that  clothing  is  a  consideration  in  good  home 
management. 

Although  extension  workers  have  given  needed  advice  on  the 
adjustment  of  the  farm  woman  to  modern  conditions  and  standards, 
several  important  problems  in  home  management  remain  which  it 
is  evident  only  the  farm  woman  can  solve  for  herself.  Worrying 
over  conditions  is  a  difficult  habit  to  overcome,  yet  it  causes  much 
waste  of  energy.  A  keen  sense  of  humor  and  a  disposition  that  is 
radiant  and  genial  help  in  housekeeping  and  home  making.  There 
must  be  reserve  energy  and  repose  for  emergencies  which  must  con- 
tinually be  met  in  the  household.  Even  in  such  matters  the  influence 
of  extension  agents  on  the  thinking  of  farm  women  has  been  apparent 
and  has  often  developed  a  helpful  and  happy  philosophy  of  living 
one's  own  life  in  a  modest,  simple  way,  with  high  but  not  false 
standards. 

GIRLS'  CLUB  ACTIVITIES 

Although  girls  in  the  farm  home  have  assisted  their  mothers  who 
have  enrolled  in  different  phases  of  the  home-management  extension 
program  and  are  being  trained  in  canning,  food  preparation,  and 
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sewing,  little  has  been  done  to  adapt  the  home-management  program 
to  club  work  with  the  girls.  In  1924  Missouri  reported  a  few 
"  young  housekeepers'  clubs  " ;  New  Jersey  reported  some  work  in 
teaching  girls  good  methods  in  housework  and  laundering;  and 
Oregon  that  167  girls  in  home-making  clubs  specialized  in  the  care 
and  management  of  the  home.  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  and  Michi- 
gan have  conducted  clubs  in  several  phases  of  home  management. 
A  few  States  have  included  as  a  requirement  in  the  room-improve- 
ment clubs  the  proper  care  of  the  girl's  room  over  a  period  of 
time,  for  which  she  is  to  make  a  report.  Washington  has  worked 
out  a  plan  for  mothers'  vacation  clubs  which  so  far  has  had  a  small 
enrollment.  The  girls  follow  a  systematic  plan  for  housekeeping 
while  their  mothers  are  on  a  vacation,  and  make  a  report  on  it.  The 
use  of  homemade  or  purchased  labor-saving  equipment  has  been 
demonstrated  by  a  small  number  of  club  girls  in  all  sections  of  the 
country. 

Girls'  home-account  clubs  have  been  formed  in  a  few  States,  largely 
in  connection  with  the  clothing  work  in  the  form  of  clothing  budgets 
and  accounts.  The  possibilities  for  teaching  girls  better  methods  of 
housekeeping  and  home  accounting  through  special  organized  work 
is  recognized,  but  it  remains  a  field  for  future  development.  A  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  as  25,418  girls  and  154  boys  were  enrolled  in  the 
several  home-management  clubs  in  1924.  Seventeen  States  reported 
that  4.057  club  girls  followed  systematic  housework  plans,  and  23 
States  reported  4.009  girls  keeping  financial  home  accounts  under  the 
guidance  of  extension  agents. 

It  is  thought  by  some  farm-management  workers  that  the  reluctance 
of  farmers  to  use  a  farm-accounting  system  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  obsessed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and  that  if  they  had 
been  taught  a  simple  method  either  in  school  or  in  club  work  they 
would  later  be  better  able  to  follow  a  practical  system.  The  farmer's 
attempts  at  complicated  systems  have  often  resulted  in  discourage- 
ment and  the  abandonment  of  record  keeping  altogether. 

Simple  systems  of  farm  accounting  have  been  adopted  in  the 
higher  grades  of  the  rural  schools  and  in  the  agricultural  high  schools 
in  Kansas  and  Ohio.  This  work  in  the  school  has  been  conducted  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  extension  service.  The  enrollment  of 
girls  is  very  small.  Other  States  reporting  some  work  in  farm- 
account  clubs  for  boys  and  girls  are  Colorado.  Connecticut,  Iowa,  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Dakota. 

BUSINESS    METHODS   IN   THE   FARM   HOME 

The  farmer  and  his  family  have  always  practiced  thrift,  but  infor- 
mation and  help  given  through  the  extension  service  are  resulting 
in  more  systematic  and  businesslike  management  of  time,  labor, 
resources,  income,  and  expenditures  on  farms  and  in  farm  homes. 
The  extension  projects  which  deal  with  business  methods  in  the  home 
are  those  which  give  members  of  the  farm  family  instructions  and 
guidance  in  keeping  production  and  food  records,  in  making  financial, 
food,  and  clothing  budgets,  in  keeping  household  accounts,  and  in 
standardizing  home  and  farm  products  for  market. 
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PRODUCTION   AND    FOOD   RECORDS 

When  a  portion  of  the  food  products  used  in  the  home  is  furnished 
by  the  farm,  a  record  of  the  amount  and  value  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  home  and  business  records.  When  the  record  is  kept,  the 
farm  family  has  a  better  realization  and  appreciation  of  what  its 
cows,  poultry,  orchard,  and  garden  contribute  to  the  living.  The 
family  living  from  the  farm  bears  a  significance  to  the  whole  farm 
business  and  gives  safety  and  stability  to  farm  life,  as  shown  in 
studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  cooperating 
with  the  State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations.6  Data 
on  family  living  from  the  farm  obtained  in  connection  with  farm 
business  surveys  made  in  30  farming  localities  in  21  States  over  the 
period  1918  to  1922,  show  that  house  rent  made  up  36  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  family  living  from  the  farm ;  fuel,  3  per  cent ;  and  food, 
61  per  cent.  These  percentages  are  averages  obtained  from  records 
from  7,738  farms  that  represent  various  topographic,  soil,  climatic, 
and  marketing  conditions. 

Under  the  guidance  of  extension  workers,  28  farms  in  Scioto 
County,  Ohio,  with  an  average  family  of  4.3  adults,  kept  records  of 
the  farm  business  for  five  years.  A  careful  estimate  of  products 
from  the  farm  that  were  consumed  in  the  home  during  the  year  prior 
to  the  summary,  May  1,  1923,  was  made  and  the  values  calculated  at 
the  wholesale  price  of  products  at  the  farm.  In  addition,  the  country 
rental  value  of  the  farmhouse  was  considered.  The  total  value  of 
dairy  and  poultry  products,  meat,  vegetables,  fruits,  wheat  ground 
for  home  use,  sorgo  and  honey,  fuel  and  rental,  averaged  $578.59 
per  family.  The  same  quantity  of  products  at  local  retail  city  prices 
was  valued  at  $1,203.27. 

Farm  women  have  found  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  weigh 
or  measure  the  small  quantities  of  vegetables,  fruits,  meats,  and  dairy 
products  that  are  used  each  day.  The  following  plan  has  been  used 
without  seriously  affecting  the  value  of  the  record  for  practical 
purposes.  A  careful  daily  record  is  kept  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
a  daily  or  weekly  average  of  quantities  is  calculated.  A  careful 
estimate  can  then  be  made  of  the  quantities  used  daily  and  weekly. 

Extension  agents  are  instructing  farm  women  in  keeping  such  pro- 
duction records.  They  are  usually  kept  on  especially  designed  blanks 
or  cards  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  products  used  and  sold, 
together  with  the  expense  of  production  and  marketing,  other  than 
family  labor. 

A  large  calendar  on  which  to  keep  egg  and  butter  records  has 
sometimes  been  found  convenient.  Another  method  is  to  keep  the 
daily  record  of  items  on  cards  and  transfer  the  total  amounts  and 
values  to  a  classified  home-account  book  at  the  end  of  each  month. 
Women  have  shown  themselves  especially  interested  in  keeping  a 
record  of  the  sale  of  produce  if  they  have  been  directly  responsible 
for  its  production.  Such  information  also  belongs  in  the  business 
records  of  the  farm  proper. 

6  Hawthorne,  H.  W.  the  family  living  from  the  farm,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  1338, 
30  p.,  illus.     1925. 
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THE  BUDGET  PLAN 

The  budget  plan  is  one  that  has  been  introduced  into  farm  house- 
holds through  the  suggestion  and  guidance  of  extension  agents  within 
the  last  10  years.  Farm  women  are  regarding  a  budget  as  a  well 
thought-out  and  worked-out  plan  which  serves  as  a  guide  in  obtain- 
ing desired  results.  It  may  be  a  financial  plan  or  one  relating  to  the 
use  of  time,  or  food,  or  clothing. 

FETTT  AXD  VEGETABLE  BUDGET 

In  sections  of  the  country  where  the  quantities  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables used  apparently  are  insufficient  to  meet  dietary  needs,  the  ex- 
tension nutrition  program  emphasizes  a  more  liberal  use.  But  exten- 
sion agents  find  that  merely  presenting  the  reasons  and  urging  a  more 
liberal  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables  does  not  always  bring  the  desired 
results.  Information  must  be  given  as  to  the  kinds  and  quantities 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  should  be  grown  under  different  condi- 
tions, and  assistance  must  be  given  in  translating  the  suggestions  into 
effective  demonstrations. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  budget  prepared  by  the  extension  service 
of  Colorado  is  an  excellent  example  of  a  helpful  guide.  The  budget 
is  based  on  the  needs  of  an  average  family,  and  lists  the  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  the  needed  dietary  quantity  of  fresh  products 
covering  the  season,  and  the  quantity  of  canned,  dried,  and  stored 
products  needed  out  of  season.  The  most  helpful  feature  of  the 
budget  is  a  list  giving  the  number  and  variety  of  orchard  trees  neces- 
sary to  produce  sufficient  fruit  for  dietary  needs.  The  list  also  in- 
cludes plans  for  the  vegetable  garden  on  the  same  basis.  The  budget 
is  accompanied  by  a  table  showing  what  fruits  and  vegetables  can 
be  grown  in  the  different  agricultural  areas  of  the  State,  so  that  it 
can  be  modified  and  adapted  to  local  conditions. 

Extension  meetings  have  been  held  in  Xew  Jersey  to  arouse  interest 
in  planning  ahead  by  budgeting  the  family  needs,  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  garden,  the  canning  budget,  the  storage  of  winter  prod- 
ucts, and  the  buying  of  staples  in  wholesale  quantities.  These  meet- 
ings were  followed  closely  by  special  instructions  in  gardening,  and 
later  by  meal-planning  demonstrations.  Other  States  have  worked 
out  systematic  fruit  and  vegetable  budgets  which  have  proved  helpful. 

CAXXIXG    BVDGET 

Twenty-two  States  reported  having  worked  out  canning  budgets 
on  the  basis  of  conditions  and  needs.  The  plan  is  being  adoptecf  by 
an  increasing  number  of  canning  clubs.  A  certain  quantity  of  canned 
food  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  well-balanced  meals  the  year  round. 
It  is  found  that  if  a  canning  budget  is  carefully  planned  and  fol- 
lowed one  has  the  satisfaction  of  a  well-stocked  pantry  as  well  as 
of  saving  time,  energy,  and  money.  In  Arkansas  500  women  demon- 
strated good  methods  in  canning,  fulfilling  the  regulations  of  the 
canning  budget.  The  budget  used  in  Arkansas  as  shown  in  Table  1 
is  typical. 
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Table  1. — Canning  budget  for  family  of  five  for  six  months 


Item 


Vegetables: 1 

Tomatoes 

Carrots 

Beets 

Beans,  string. 

Okra 

Sauerkraut... 
Soup  mixture 

Corn 

English  peas. 


Times 

Number 

per 

of 

week 

quarts 

3 

72 

2 

12 

1 

24 

22 

48 

2 

24 

1 

24 

1 

24 

1 

24 

1 

24 

Item 


Fruits:  3 

Apples 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Blackberries.. 
Huckleberries 
Fruit  juices.. . 


Times 
per 
week 


Number 

of 

quarts 


1  If  turnip  greens  or  mustard  greens  are  grown  during  the  winter,  they  may  be  substituted  for  any  of 
the  vegetables  mentioned. 

2  Per  month, 

3  Add  1  pint  of  preserves  and  2  glasses  of  jelly  per  week. 

CLOTHING   BUDGET 

Twenty  States  have  introduced  the  budget  into  the  clothing  pro- 
gram. Women  and  girls  make  clothing  budgets  with  the  object  of 
having  more  appropriate  and  attractive  wardrobes  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expenditure.  The  majority  of  40  women  in  Delaware  who  made 
clothing  budgets,  after  giving  them  careful  study  decided  it  was  not 
only  more  economical  but  in  better  taste,  to  make  their  clothing  as 
much  on  the  basis  of  a  one  or  two  color  unit  as  possible.  Dyeing  or 
decorative  work  was  introduced,  and  as  a  result  100  women  were 
instructed  by  trained  local  leaders  how  to  dye  and  renovate  properly. 

Since  some  articles  of  clothing  are  worn  several  seasons,  clothing 
expenditure  can  best  be  considered  for  a  two-  or  three-year  period. 
Illinois  has  presented  the  clothing  budget  through  exhibits,  the 
budget  being  determined  for  different  income  groups  covering  a 
three-year  period,  after  a  study  of  local  conditions  has  been  made. 
The  exhibit  displayed  the  budget  wardrobes  of:  The  wife  of  a  $1,200 
laborer,  with  a  family  of  five;  the  wife  of  an  $1,800  clerk,  with  a 
family  of  five;  a  girl  whose  wages  are  $15  per  week;  a  business 
woman  with  a  salary  of  $20  per  week.  It  was  of  interest  to  many 
to  see  how  well  one  could  be  clothed  at  reasonable  expenditure  when 
the  clothing  budget  was  carefully  planned. 

Montana  is  introducing  the  budget  into  the  clothing  program  not 
only  for  its  own  value,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  women  inter- 
ested in  keeping  simple  records  which  will  be  a  step  toward  interest- 
ing a  larger  number  in  more  complete  household  accounts  and 
budgets.  A  combination  of  inventory  and  budget  is  used.  Articles 
needed,  articles  on  hand,  and  articles  to  be  purchased  are  listed ;  and 
the  cost,  actual  cost,  and  differences  in  cost  recorded.  This  is  as- 
companied  by  a  clothing  record  giving  date  of  purchase,  cost,  and 
length  of  service. 

Clothing  budgets  and  accounts  have  possibilities  in  clothing  club 
work,  especially  with  the  older  girls,  and  have  been  introduced  as 
requirements  into  the  clothing  program  for  club  girls  in  Illinois.  Of 
the  1923  Illinois  clothing-club  members  reporting  in  1924,  those 
keeping  accounts  or  budgets  numbered  997. 
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THE    FARM-HOME    FINANCIAL    BUDGET 

Conditions  peculiar  to  the  farm  and  farm  home  make  the  planning 
of  a  farm  home  budget  more  difficult  than  when  the  income  is  fixed 
and  regular.  Since  the  farm  is  usually  the  source  of  income  and  the 
family  life  centers  about  its  possibilities,  each  member  being  an 
active  factor  in  making  the  income,  a  farm-home  financial  plan  or 
budget  becomes  a  family  affair. 

The  objective  that  extension  agents  have  in  mind  in  encouraging 
and  giving  instructions  in  making  farm-home  budgets  is  to  assist  the 
family  in  its  realization  of  more  of  the  conveniences,  comforts,  and 
pleasures  which  mean  contentment  in  farm  life.  The  very  act  of 
writing  down  each  item  of  proposed  expenditure  in  advance  facili- 
tates careful  planning  as  to  the  family  needs  and  wants.  The  quick- 
est way  to  the  realization  of  the  new  waterworks,  the  radio,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boys  and  girls,  is  through  planning  the  spending  and 
keeping  the  main  purpose  always  in  view.  The  budget  plan  compels 
the  family  to  face  the  question  of  saving  and  investment  before  the 
money  is  spent  and  usually  before  it  is  earned. 

Extension  agents  generally  have  followed  the  plan  of  presenting 
budget  making  after  a  group  of  women  have  kept  home  accounts,  so 
that  each  will  be  able  to  build  a  budget  on  the  basis  of  the  knowledge 
gained.  Some  have  found  it  more  practical  to  proceed  from  the 
budget  to  accounts.  Whatever  the  plan,  extension  agents  present 
budget  making  as  a  simple  process  by  making  a  plan  for  dividing  the 
probable  income  among  the  urgent  needs  and  the  special  desires,  such 
as  food,  clothing,  household  operating  expenses,  education,  recreation, 
benevolence,  savings,  and  investment.  Individual  help  is  sometimes 
sought.  In  such  cases  extension  agents  respect  the  trust  and  confi- 
dence placed  in  them.  Eecords  covering  the  period  from  1918  to 
1924  show  that  20,944  farm  women  made  financial  farm-home  budgets 
after  receiving  instruction  from  extension  agents. 

HOME  ACCOUNTS 

Increasing  numbers  of  farmers  and  farm  women  see  the  value  of 
keeping  a  simple  account  book.  No  business  can  succeed  unless  accu- 
rate accounts  of  its  affairs  are  kept.  Women  are  realizing  that  it  is 
poor  management  to  rely  on  memory  to  record  the  business  affairs 
of  the  home.  They  are  finding  accounts  helpful  not  only  as  a  means 
of  effecting  good  planning  and  saving  in  operating  the  household,  but 
valuable  in  supplementing  the  records  of  the  whole  farm  business. 

The  following  objections  and  difficulties  connected  with  account 
keeping  have  been  reported  by  farm  women:  (1)  Accounts  consume 
too  much  time ;  (2)  the  income  is  not  steady,  and  purchases  often  are 
made  by  exchange  of  products,  which  makes  reckoning  more  difficult ; 
(3)  there  is  lack  of  cooperation  of  members  of  the  family;  and  (4)  a 
convenient  place  for  necessary  account-keeping  equipment  is  lacking 
in  many  farm  homes.  State  farm  and  home  management  specialists 
and  county  extension  agents  are  helping  farm  women  to  overcome 
these  difficulties.  Keeping  some  of  the  account  books  of  the  earlier 
day  would  require  the  knowledge  of  an  accountant.  Such  account 
books  were  not  designed  for  the  farm-home  business.  Simple  sys- 
tems of  home  account  keeping  have  been  worked  out  by  extension 
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specialists  and  by  college  home-economics  departments.  These  do 
not  require  much  time  but  take  care  of  classified  items  incident  to  the 
business  of  any  farm  home.  These  simple  classified  account  books 
show  the  amount  of  income,  when  received,  and  from  what  source ;  the 
amount,  purpose,  and  time  of  expenditures;  the  cash  on  hand;  and 
the  sums  still  owing  on  accounts  not  strictly  cash.  The  monthly  and 
yearly  summaries  make  comparative  study  possible. 

Another  simple  system  of  recording  expenditures,  and  one  which 
allows  for  checking  up  the  budget,  is  the  large-envelope  system. 
Each  envelope  is  labeled  with  its  subject,  such  as  food  or  clothing, 
and  the  amount  budgeted  for  each.  No  actual  money  is  kept  in  the 
envelope.     Expenditures  are  recorded  on  the  back.     To  see  how  the 
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Fig.  8. — Extension  agents  and  specialists  train  farm  women  in  home  account  keeping. 
Such  training  is  making  women  more  business-minded  and  often  leads  to  the  study 
of  better  business  methods  of  conducting  farm-home  enterprises  for  profit 

expenditure  tallies  with  the  allowance  is  very  easy.  The  envelope  is 
used  for  holding  memoranda. 

For  a  beginner  to  keep  all  accounts  of  the  household  business  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  burdensome.  Some  extension  workers  advo- 
cate keeping  one  kind  of  account — a  food,  clothing,  dairy,  or  poultry 
account — for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  when  that  becomes  easy,  to 
begin  another  account  or  two.  Some  States  are  incorporating  the 
clothing  acccount  into  the  clothing  project  and  the  food  account  into 
some  nutrition  project. 

When  farm  women  are  convinced  of  the  true  purpose  of  accounts 
and  are  instructed  how  to  study  them,  they  report  that  the  satisfac- 
tion and  results  justify  the  time  required.  The  objectives  which 
extension  workers  keep  in  mind  when  presenting  and  giving  instruc- 
tions in  home  account  keeping  (fig.  8)  are  reflected  in  the  following 
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summary  of  benefits  reported  by  farm  women  in  different  sections  of 
the  country. 

(1)  When  the  accounts  are  studied,  analyzed,  and  used  as  a  basis  for  correct- 
ing unnecessary  or  unwise  spending,  they  are  of  the  greatest  value.  This 
better  judgment  in  future  spending  means  most  when  expressed  in  the  form  of 
a  budget  for  the  following  year. 

(2)  The  real  purpose  of  accounts  is  not  always  to  make  a  balance  to  a  penny, 
but  to  serve  as  a  system  of  checking  up  how  hard-earned  money  is  being  spent. 
Readjustments  can  be  made  so  that  a  more  balanced  and  better  living  is  possible  ( 
from  the  same  amount  of  money.  Some  women  find  that  not  enough  has  been 
spent  oi?  magazines  and  newspapers  for  the  family  reading,  and  some  report 
that  not  enough  has  been  spent  on  recreation. 

(3)  Possible  economies  suggest  themselves  when  accounts  are  studied,  and 
they  are  a  great  help  in  systematic  saving  for  a  worth-while  purpose.  The 
account  book  often  prevents  the  giving  up  of  the  best  plans  and  resolutions. 

(4)  The  farm  and  home  account  develops  facts  which  often  induce  careful 
financial  planning,  lead  to  decision  and  action,  and  thereby  prevent  financial 
difficulties.  Accounts  have  been  made  the  link  between  this  year's  problems  and 
next  year's  ease  of  mind. 

( 5 )  Not  infrequently  cases  are  reported  in  which  the  whole  family  has  become 
interested  in  the  .home  account  and  as  a  result  has  begun  keeping  accounts 
covering  the  farm  business  as  a  whole.  Home  account  keeping  is  making 
women  more  business-minded,  and  often  leads  to  the  study  of  better  business 
methods  of  conducting  different  farm-home  enterprises  for  profit.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  family  in  home  account  keeping  aids  them  in  forming 
habits  of  economy. 

(6)  The  account  is  a  good  check  on  food  habits.  Often  there  is  an  ex- 
travagant use  of  the  food  products  of  the  farm.  One  Iowa  family  of  three 
discovered  this  fact  in  their  account  keeping,  changed  the  diet,  sold  more 
surplus,  and  used  the  amount  saved  for  a  trip  to  the  State  fair.  The  account 
will  show  whether  an  excessive  quantity  of  certain  kinds  of  foods  is  used 
and  there  is  a  lack  of  others  essential  for  a  proper  diet. 

(7)  When  the  housekeeper  has  a  business  desk  or  a  convenient  place  where 
all  necessary  equipment  is  assembled,  account  keeping  is  made  easier.  Many 
women  report  that  they  keep  the  equipment  in  the  drawer  of  the  kitchen 
table  or  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box.  The  box  covered  with  gay  cretonne  or 
paper  seems  to  have  a  certain  psychological  effect  which  facilitates  account 
keeping. 

Records  covering  the  period  1917  to  1921  show  that  39,835  farm 
women  kept  home  accounts  under  the  guidance  of  extension  agents. 
The  increase  each  year  was  small  but  consistent.  In  1924,  6.168 
women  kept  accounts,  as  reported  by  350  county- extension  agents  in 
37  States. 

The  summary  of  the  1924  household-account  plans  used  in  Ohio  in 
the  initiation  of  the  project  is  worth  consideration.  The  records  of 
50  farm  families  keeping  accurate  account  of  money  spent  for  family 
maintenance  and  the  money  value  of  farm  products  used  showed  a 
lack  of  fruit,  vegetables,  butter,  and  milk  in  the  diet.  These  records 
also  showed  that  people  are  buying  foods  that  can  be  grown  in  the 
gardens  of  Ohio.  Farmers  are  keeping  records,  and  these  have  been 
found  incomplete  without  adequate  household  records.  A  farm  ac- 
count book  based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  50  farm  women 
who  kept  an  experimental  book  is  the  one  recommended  for  use.  \ 

The  plan  set  up  for  the  year  is  summarized  as  follows : 

ACCOUXTS    KEPT    BY    WOMEX 

(1)  The  project  is  included  in  the  program  of  work  for  six  counties  that 
have  home  demonstration  agents. 

(2)  In  each  county  undertaking  the  project,  10  women  act  as  demonstrators 
in  keeping  the  household  accounts  for  one  year. 
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(3)  For  each  demonstration  completed  it  is  advised  that  one  additional  per- 
son be  persuaded  to  keep  household  accounts  the  following  year. 

(4)  Publicity  will  be  given  the  results  in  the  hope  that  the  project  will  be 
started  in  at  least  four  additional  counties  the  following  year. 

ACCOUNTS    KEPT    IN    SCHOOLS 

(1)  Ten  girls  in  at  least  one  school  in  one  county  are  to  keep  home  accounts 
under  the  supervision  of  a  home-economics  teacher. 

(2)  Publicity  will  be  given  to  results,  and  all  schools  in  the  county  where 
home  economies  is  taught  will  be  urged  to  include  the  household  account  book 
as  a  part  of  the  training  of  each  girl  in  the  advanced  home-economics  course. 

(3)  The  specialist  outlines  the  plan  with  the  home  demonstration  agent, 
who  in  turn  instructs  the  home-economics  teacher  undertaking  the  work. 

SUGGESTED  PROCEDURE 

(1)  The  home-management  specialist  presents  tentative  plans  to  extension 
agents  in  group  or  in  individual  conferences,  and  necessary  modification  of 
these  detailed  plans  is  made.     Extension  agents  procure  local  demonstrators. 

(2)  One  training  meeting  is  held  in  December  with  the  demonstrators  and 
specialist.  One  half-day  meeting  with  demonstrators  and  specialist  is  held 
one  or  two  months  after  the  first  meeting  to  check  up  records  and  to  help  any 
who  have  difficulty  in  keeping  their  accounts.  An  all-day  summarizing  meet- 
ing with  demonstrators  and  specialists  is  held  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

(3)  At  the  first  meeting,  training  is  given  in  keeping  of  accounts,  classifica- 
tion of  expenses,  and  the  record  of  farm  products  used.  At  the  second  meet- 
ing the  specialist  or  home  demonstration  agent  goes  over  the  demonstrators' 
accounts  with  them  to  answer  questions  and  to  straighten  out  any  difficulties. 
At  the  third  meeting  the  demonstrators  and  specialist  summarize  the  accounts 
for  the  year.  The  specialist  gives  a  report  of  the  50  experimental  records  as  a 
check  by  which  the  demonstrators  may  measure  their  accounts.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  demonstrators  plan  a  tentative  budget  for  the  next  year. 

MARKETING 

Farm  women  are  learning  good  values  and  high  quality  through 
the  marketing  of  farm  and  home  products.  Learning  the  meaning  of 
cooperative  marketing,  standards  and  grades,  principles  of  salesman- 
ship, and  of  effective  advertising,  is  learning  good  business  methods 
which  reflect  directly  back  into  the  management  of  the  home. 
Women  are  learning  that  it  requires  more  care,  accuracy,  and  cleanli- 
ness, but  not  much  more  time,  to  produce  a  first-class  product  than  it 
does  to  produce  an  inferior  one,  and  that  opportunity  lies  in  the 
market  which  pays  for  individual  care  of  a  specialized  product. 
The  limited  cooperative  marketing  which  has  thus  far  been  organ- 
ized and  managed  by  farm  women  is  meeting  the  immediate 
needs  of  small-quantity  production  and  is  developing  a  cooperative 
community  spirit.  Such  organized  marketing  has  been  in  the  form 
of  egg-marketing  circles,  carload  shipments  of  poultry,  exchanges, 
and  curb  and  club  markets. 

Country  people  meet  town  people  and  stop  and  chat  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  the  club  market ;  sociability  is  no  small  benefit  of  the  markets. 
One  farm  woman  reports  that  for  several  years  she  took  her  annual 
trip  to  town  on  circus  day  and  that  now  the  curb  market  fakes  her 
to  town  twice  each  week.  The  farm  women  soon  learn  that  goods  of 
poor  quality  do  not  sell  well,  and  they  take  pride  in  giving  customers 
good  value  and  in  building  up  a  trade. 

Extension  agents  have  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the  organi- 
zation of  these  marketing  agencies  and  have  given  detailed  instruc- 
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tion  in  the  best  methods  of  production  and  in  standardizing  products 
for  market.  Organized  markets  have  stimulated  production, 
especially  in  all-year-round  gardens  and  the  growing  of  a  greater 
variety  of  vegetables.  Several  States  report  that  these  markets 
have  stimulated  the  growing  of  more  vegetables,  not  only  for  mar- 
ket but  for  a  more  liberal  use  in  diets  formerly  deficient.  In  some 
States  the  market  has  also  stimulated  better  poultry  management, 
better  housing,  standard  breeds,  cover  crops,  and  the  feeding  of 
balanced  rations. 

A  business  of  real  value  to  both  producer  and  consumer  has  grown 
up  through  the  curb  or  club  markets'  within  the  last  five  years. 
Successful  markets  have  been  organized  and  managed  by  farm  women 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma,  and  South  Carolina.  Two  curb  markets  have  also 
been  successful  in  Montana. 

The  organization  of  these  markets  varies,  but  they  are  usually 
managed  by  a  committee  of  farm  women.  Sometimes  it  is  a  com- 
mittee of  both  farm  and  town  women.  This  committee  has  general 
charge,  fixes  prices  and  the  small  commission  fee  necessary  for  de- 
fraying expenses,  arranges  for  publicity,  and  insists  upon  all  products 
being  of  high  marketable  quality. 

Most  of  these  markets  are  open  two  or  three  days  each  week. 
Because  of  the  demand,  a  few  have  become  daily  markets.  The 
cooperation  of  business  men  and  civic  organizations  is  always  so- 
licited. The  merchants  find  that  the  markets  are  desirable  addi- 
tions to  business  activities,  and  some  report  that  they  carry  less 
rural  credit  because  the  women  who  attend  the  markets  have  cash 
to  pay  as  they  buy. 

A  great  variety  of  products  is  sold  at  these  markets,  including 
live  and  dressed  chickens,  eggs,  dressed  turkeys,  rabbits,  milk,  cream, 
butter,  buttermilk,  cottage  cheese,  sausage,  lard,  cured  meats,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits,  canned  vegetables  and  fruits,  jams,  jellies, 
fruit  juices,  pickles,  dried  fruits,  crystallized  fruits,  nuts,  honey, 
sauerkraut,  breads,  cakes,  beaten  biscuits,  cookies,  candy,  roast,  fowl, 
chicken  salad,  salad  dressings,  bulbs,  potted  plants,  cut  flowers,  and 
Christmas  greens. 

South  Carolina  reported  that  15  curb  and  club  markets  were  con- 
ducted over  an  average  period  of  eight  months.  In  1924  markets 
were  conducted  in  28  Xorth  Carolina  counties  and  the  value  of  the 
products  amounted  to  $154,749.  In  these  counties  13.942  farm  fam- 
ilies have  learned  to  standardize  certain  products  for  market. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  farm  women  to  average  $100  per  month  in 
sales.  In  some  homes  the  market  income  has  been  spent  for  living 
necessities  for  the  family,  but  several  .thousand  women  report  that 
it  is  making  possible  the  education  of  their  children  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  homes  with  respect  to  convenience,  comfort,  and  at- 
tractiveness. The  experience  gained  by  the  women  makes  for  good 
business- methods  and  management  in  the  home,  and  the  earnings 
often  make  possible  the  installation  of  labor  and  time  saving 
equipment. 

Arkansas,  Georgia,  Mississippi.  Tennessee,  and  Texas  reported 
continued  success  in  the  egg-marketing  circles  organized  and 
managed  by  farm  women.    The  small  poultry  producer  who  finds  it 
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difficult  to  dispose  of  products  at  fair  prices  because  he  is  distant 
from  the  market  and  has  few  products  to  ship,  has  found  the  egg- 
circle  plan  profitable.  It  operates  at  little  cost,  if  any,  and  may 
benefit  15  to  20  families  in  a  community.  The  women  belonging  to 
these  circles  are  instructed  by  the  extension  agents  or  poultry 
specialists  in  grading,  packing,  and  shipping  cooperatively.  Mar- 
kets are  found  with  dealers,  commissaries,  mining  and  mill  camps, 
large  hotels,  and  college  dormitories.  In  the  colder  months  dressed 
chickens  and  turkeys  are  sometimes  marketed  cooperatively  by  the 
circles. 

A  few  exchanges  that  provide  a  market  for  farm  and  home  prod- 
ucts which  might  be  difficult  to  sell  have  been  organized  by  farm 
women.  Regions  attractive  to  tourists  offer  the  best  opportunity  for 
exchanges.  Reports  of  success  are  made  by  Florida,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. These  exchanges  are  usually  under  the  management  of  the 
county  extension  council  or  organization  composed  of  farm  women. 
They  provide  markets  for  handicraft  work,  gift  packages,  plain 
sewing,  canned  foods,  and  cooked  foods.  A  small  commission  is 
charged  to  meet  expenses.  The  extension  agents  instruct  the  farm 
women  in  the  preparation  of  the  products  placed  in  the  exchange 
and  in  good  marketable  standards.  It  is  also  reported  that  extension 
agents  have  helped  in  teaching  standardization  of  products  for  road- 
side markets,  particularly  in  localities  visited  by  tourists. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  extension  workers  to  encourage  women  to 
make  or  market  so-called  fancy  work,  but  interesting  and  useful 
handicraft  finds  a  place  in  the  extension  program.  There  is  a  re- 
newed interest  in  some  sections  in  hand  weaving,  and  the  women 
adapt  Colonial  patterns  to  modern  needs.  Basketry  has  become  such 
a  proficient  art  with  some  farm  women  that  there  is  a  popular 
demand  for  their  baskets.  In  one  year  $1,000  was  realized  by  the 
sale  of  pine-needle  baskets  in  one  Mississippi  county.  In  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi  arts  and  crafts  associations  have  been  organized  to 
market  especially  pine-needle  and  honeysuckle  baskets  and  hand- 
woven  rugs.  In  West  Virginia,  more  than  1,000  farm  women  from 
15  counties  contributed  food  products  and  handicraft  to  one  home- 
industries  shop. 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  AND   HOME  IMPROVEMENT 

The  house-furnishing  and  home-improvement  phases  of  the  exten- 
sion program  in  a  greater  number  of  the  States  are  included  in  the 
general  home-management  project,  and  are  supervised  by  the  home- 
management  or  clothing  specialists,  or  the  State  home  demonstration 
leader.  The  States  having  full-time  house-furnishing  specialists  in 
1924  were  California,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  New  York.  Improvements 
in  the  home  as  a  whole  for  efficiency,  comfort,  and  attractiveness 
mean  the  planning  of  demonstrations  which  might  extend  over  a 
series  of  years.  The  extension  program  is  planned  with  foresight, 
and  it  is  found  that  more  effective  results  are  possible  if  a  natural 
and  psychological  sequence  is  followed  in  the  concentration  of  effort. 
As  a  rule  the  kitchen  may  make  the  difference  between  a  fatigued 
and  indifferent  woman  and  a  rested  and  enthusiastic  one.    A  poor 
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kitchen  or  workshop  is  not  conducive  to  a  desire  to  make  the  other 
parts  of  the  house  comfortable  and  attractive. 

Home  improvement  seldom  stops  with  the  kitchen,  but  one  room 
after  another  receives  attention,  and  the  same  principles  of  con- 
venience and  attractive  appearance  are  applied  to  each  under  exten- 
sion direction.  This  has  been  a  logical  development  in  the  program ; 
with  the  kitchen  improved,  it  is  readily  seen  by  the  family  that  the 
rest  of  the  house  needs  improvement  also.  House  furnishing  has  ako 
grown  out  of  the  girls'  clothing-club  work,  as  the  more  advanced 
clothing-club  activities  often  include  the  making  of  useful  and 
attractive  home  furnishings. 

House  furnishing  is  a  popular  project,  and  women  and  girls  appre- 
ciate information  and  suggestions  for  making  the  home  more  rest- 
ful and  beautiful.  This  extension  activity  promises  even  a  more 
significant  development.  It  is  one  in  which  the  whole  family  can 
participate  with  enjoyment.  The  results  have  been  encouraging 
and  far-reaching,  as  a  few  good  demonstrations  in  a  community 
easily  convince  those  who  see  them  that  comfortable  and  artistic 
surroundings  may  be  created  even  with  limited  means.  Extension 
agents  help  the  women  to  make  the  best  use  of  what  they  have,  to 
select  new  furnishings  for  the  home  that  will  be  useful  and  har- 
monious, and  to  make  it  cozy  and  inviting. 

What  have  been  the  results  ?  Women  have  consented  to  eliminate 
from  the  living  room  useless  and  undecorative  dust  catchers,  even 
though  there  might  be  a  sentimental  attachment.  Principles  of  good 
decoration  and  furnishing  have  been  applied  in  an  appropriate  and 
inexpensive  way  to  the  farm  living  room  and  to  other  rooms  as  well. 
Color  schemes  have  been  worked  out  for  the  room  as  a  whole ;  walls 
and  floors  treated  with  good  finishings ;  new  windows  made  for  more 
cheerful  lighting;  old  furniture  repaired,  refinished,  and  properly 
arranged;  good  designs  in  rugs,  wall  paper,  and  draperies  selected; 
curtains  made  from  suitable  but  inexpensive  materials  and  properly 
placed;  house-furnishing  materials  dyed  to  give  pleasing  color 
effects;  pictures  studied,  poor  ones  discarded,  good  ones  reframed 
and  rehung;  wall  advertising  in  the  form  of  calendars  disposed  of; 
and  lamp  shades  and  other  suitable  decorative  accessories  made. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  house-furnishing  work  has  varied 
in  different  States.  All  methods  have  brought  satisfactory  results. 
The  plan  used  by  California  during  the  last  four  years  and  adopted 
by  a  large  number  of  other  States  is  an  interesting  one.  Two  or 
more  homes  in  a  community  are  selected  to  carry  out  a  living-room 
demonstration,  usually  extending  over  a  definite  period.  The  house- 
furnishing  specialist  and  home  demonstration  agent  visit  each  of 
these  homes  and  plan  with  the  family  what  improvements  should  be 
made  and  how  they  can  be  made  with  the  least  expense.  In  some 
homes  very  little  can  be  done  within  one  year,  so  that  a  long-time 
scheme  is  suggested,  and  each  year  a  little  more  is  done  as  the  family 
is  financially  able.  At  the  time  the  demonstrations  are  planned  all 
in  the  community  who  are  interested  come  to  see  and  hear  what  is 
to  be  done.  As  the  demonstration  is  in  progress  the  agent  gives  it 
personal  attention.  Two  or  three  months  later  the  specialist  returns 
and,  with  the  home  demonstration  agent,  visits  all  the  demonstrators: 
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Again  a  demonstration  meeting  is  held,  progress  is  noted,  and  further 
instructions  are  given.  The  work  in  some  counties  has  developed 
from  the  demonstration  into  the  campaign  stage.  Demonstrations 
are  no  longer  needed  to  persuade,  as  the  desire  for  improvement  is 
general,  waiting  only  for  needed  funds.  Method  demonstrations  are 
given  by  agent  or  specialist  or  project  leader  only  when  a  review  of 
subject  matter  is  needed.  In  counties  in  the  campaign  stage,  instead 
of  holding  meetings,  the  agent  and  specialist  visit  as  many  homes  as 
possible  where  problems  need  their  attention. 

In  1924  California  reported  that  104  communities  in  12  counties 
carried  on  the  project,  and  134  demonstration  meetings  were  held, 
attended  by  2,055  people.  The  project  leaders  conducted  51  meetings 
on  room  planning,  furniture  finishing,  and  the  making  of  accessories. 
There  were  953  rooms  done  over,  and  1,450  homes  were  reached  by 
the  project,  304  of  the  homes  being  reached  for  the  first  time.  In 
some  States,  as  in  Missouri,  the  project  does  not  necessarily  take  the 
whole  room  as  a  unit  for  demonstration.  The  specialist  assists  the 
agent  with  the  first  presentation  of  the  "more  attractive  home" 
project  in  the  county.  Demonstrators  are  obtained  in  each  commu- 
nity who  agree  to  do  something  with  either  the  inside  or  the  outside 
of  their  houses. 

In  Washington  groups  of  leaders  are  trained  in  some  phase  of 
house  furnishing;  for  instance,  selection  and  arrangement  of  furni- 
ture. A  special  exhibit  is  prepared  for  illustration.  In  one  county 
the  training  group  comprised  eight  leaders.  The  exhibit  was  routed 
to  visit  each  community,  and  the  leaders  conducted  meetings  for 
instruction.  In  that  county  276  women  reported  improved  practices 
as  a  result  of  the  instruction  and  of  studying  the  exhibit.  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Minnesota,  New  York,  and  Ohio  have  worked  out  effective 
plans  for  using  local  leaders  in  the  house-furnishing  project.  Iowa 
reported  in  1924  that  14  counties  without  home  demonstration  agents 
conducted  the  project  and  that  1,225  local  leaders  gave  instructions 
at  meetings  attended  by  10,634  persons.  North  Carolina  reported 
that  practices  in  household  furnishing  were  improved  in  2,980  homes 
in  42  counties,  and  that  demonstrations  were  conducted  in  90  negro 
homes. 

California,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Ohio  have  conducted  community 
and  county  tours  so  that  a  large  number  might  inspect  the  outstand- 
ing house-furnishing  demonstrations.  These  tours  were  planned  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  kitchen-contest  tours.  Small  educational 
exhibits  and  illustrative  material  have  been  used  to  good  advantage 
by  specialists,  agents,  and  leaders  in  giving  instruction.  Exhibits 
consisting  of  the  application  of  house-furnishing  principles  to  rooms 
of  actual  size  have  been  put  on  at  community,  county,  and  State  fairs. 

A  living-room  contest  in  one  Virginia  county  has  been  conducted 
successfully.  It  followed  a  county  kitchen  contest.  An  old  house 
was  reconditioned  by  cooperative  effort  of  rural  and  town  women 
to  serve  as  a  demonstration  house  or  model  from  which  the  living- 
room  contestants  might  get  suggestions.  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Virginia  entered  improved  homes  which  were  the  result  of  extension 
effort  in  the  annual  "  Better  Homes  in  America  "  contest  for  1924. 
The  results  of  the  house-furnishing  work  have  also  found  expression 
in  community  effort  by  women  and  girls  furnishing  and  improving 
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community  halls  and  clubhouses,  churches,  rest  rooms,  and  community 
"  teacherages." 

During  the  period  from  1919  to  1924  demonstrations  in  house  fur- 
nishing were  conducted  in  farm  homes  by  56,034  women.  It  is  re- 
ported that  at  least  154,721  homes  were  influenced  in  the  same  period 
to  make  improvements  as  a  result  of  demonstrations  carried  out 
by  women  and  club  girls.  In  1924  some  phase  of  house  furnishing  / 
was  conducted  as  an  extension  project  in  42  States  by  350  extension 
agents,  who  reported  an  enrollment  of  19.062  adult  demonstrators. 

ROOM-IMPROVEMENT   CLUBS   FOR   GIRLS 

Splendid  progress  has  been  made  in  the  room-improvement  clubs 
for  girls,  and  the  interest  is  steadily  growing.  Most  women  and 
girls  possess  an  innate  love  for  the  beautiful  in  the  home,  and  the 
club  girl  is  shown  how  to  make  her  own  room  or  the  family  living 
room,  artistically  satisfying.  She  is  finding  that  work  and  skill 
frequently  may  take  the  place  of  dollars  in  making  a  pretty  room  and 
an  attractive  home.  Old,  rickety,  and  ugly  furniture  is  being  con- 
verted with  hammer  and  saw,  sandpaper  and  putty,  paint  and  var- 
nish, into  modern-shaped,  attractive  pieces  for  the  girls'  rooms. 
Simple,  inexpensive  materials  are  used  for  draperies  and  accessories 
to  produce  results  that  rival  in  taste  and  beauty  those  obtained  by  the 
use  of  costlier  materials. 

The  room-improvement  or  "  own  your  own  room  "  clubs,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  appeal  especially  to  the  older  girls  and  have 
been  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  more  advanced  sewing-club  work. 
During  the  period  the  demonstrations  are  in  progress,  the  extension 
agents  or  local  leaders  give  instructions  in  finishing  floors,  woodwork, 
and  walls,  remodeling  and  refinishing  old  furniture,  painting  and 
stenciling  furniture,  selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture,  har- 
monious color  schemes,  making  and  hanging  of  draperies,  selection 
and  placing  of  pictures,  rug  making,  the  making  of  room  and  clothes- 
closet  accessories,  and  the  creation  of  simple  decorations  for  the  home. 

This  phase  of  club  work  promises  to  be  valuable  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  tasteful  home  furnishings,  as  it  is  helping  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  of  the  rule  of  having  practically  nothing  in  a 
home  that  one  does  not  know  to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be  beautiful. 
Girls  are  learning  simplicity,  appropriateness,  color  harmony,  values, 
economy,  and  good  taste  that  will  be  reflected  in  their  homes  through- 
out their  lives.  It  is  frequently  reported  that  the  room  improvement 
made  by  the  club  girl  results  in  many  other  improvements  being 
made  in  the  home  by  the  mother.  Boys  as  well  as  girls  belong  to  the 
room-improvement  clubs.  Minnesota  and  Vermont  report  partic- 
ularly good  work  done  by  the  boys.  During  the  short  period  from  . 
1920  to  1924,  growing  interest  was  evident  in  that  36,510  club  girls  \ 
enrolled  in  house-furnishing  projects,  other  than  in  "own  your  own 
room''  clubs.  These  boast  of  an  enrollment  of  28.681  during  the 
same  period. 

The  plans  for  the  room-improvement  clubs  vary  in  different  States. 
The  demonstration  period  may  extend  over  six  months  or  a  year 
for  reporting,  or  the  time  may  be  unlimited  for  all  improvements. 
In  some  States  local  leaders  have  conducted  the  work  successfully  in 
counties  without  home  demonstration  agents.     A  good  example  is 
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Iowa,  where  161  girls  carried  on  the  work  in  eight  counties,  and  201 
homes  were  effectively  influenced.  The  following  instructions  used 
by  members  of  the  room-beautiful  club  in  Massachusetts  are  typical 
of  plans  used  generally: 

(1)  Rearrange  room  furnishings  according  to  a  plan. 

(2)  Make  a  color  plan  of  the  room,  background,  furnishings,  and  accessories. 

(3)  Score  the  room  during  the  project  and  again  at  the  end. 

(4)  Choose  and  accomplish  some  definite  problem  in  refinishing  or  refurnish- 
ing some  part  of  the  room. 

(5)  Make  one  piece  of  equipment  to  improve  storage. 

(6)  Make  a  scarf  (not  stamped)  for  the  bureau. 

(7)  Exhibit — storage  problem  and  scarf.    Take  part  in  club  tour. 

(8)  Record,  score  card,  room  plan,  cost  account. 

(9)  Story,  including  personal  goal  as  well  as  other  changes  planned  but 
not  accomplished. 

Approximately  14,000  girls  were  enrolled  in  club  work  in  Texas  in 
1924.  Every  girl  belonging  to  a  girls'  home  demonstration  club  was 
required  to  do  some  interior  and  exterior  work  in  home  improvement 
each  year.  Some  girls  who  do  not  have  rooms  of  their  own  improve 
some  other  room  of  the  house.  Often  it  is  not  possible  for  a  girl 
to  make  many  improvements  at  one  time,  but  she  can  do  a  little  each 
year,  working  toward  a  complete  improvement.  Good  results  in 
room-improvement  club  work  have  been  stimulated  through  county 
or  state-wide  contests  in  Florida,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia.  In 
Mississippi  537  girls  entered  the  state-wide  contest.  The  average 
cost  of  improvement  per  room  was  $8. 

Tours  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  club  room-improve- 
ment work  in  Minnesota  and  Washington.  Educational  exhibits 
shown  to  good  advantage  at  community,  county,  and  State  fairs 
and  in  achievement  programs,  have  given  favorable  publicity  to  this 
phase  of  club  work.  Team  demostrations  at  public  meetings  have 
been  conducted  by  girls  as  a  means  of  passing  on  helpful  information. 
The  demonstrations  have  included  bed  making,  refinishing  old  furni- 
ture, arranging  furniture,  making  draperies,  paper  hanging,  dyeing 
for  color  effects  in  draperies  and  room  accessories,  selecting  and 
hanging  pictures,  placing  and  arranging  flowers  in  the  house,  making 
rag  rugs,  and  planning  better  clothes  closets. 

FARMSTEAD  BEAUTIFICATION 

A  clean,  convenient,  attractive  kitchen  has  often  resulted  in  a  more 
attractive  and  comfortable  living  room  in  the  same  house,  and  both 
have  acted  as  an  incentive  to  the  family  to  make  the  outside  or  home 
surroundings  match  the  inside.  Although  these  three  kinds  of  im- 
provement have  been  classed  as  distinct  extension  projects,  they  have 
been  considered  in  their  entirety  in  the  general  home-improvement 
program.  Individual  farm-home  improvement  programs  that  cover 
a  period  of  years  have  been  worked  out  with  the  help  of  extension 
agents.  Horticulture  and  landscape-garden  specialists  and  county 
extension  agents  in  30  States  have  assisted  in  the  plans  and  given 
instructions  in  farmstead  beautification  which  are  bringing  satisfac- 
tory results.  This  extension  activity  has  been  of  interest  to  the  whole 
farm  family,  and  demonstrations  of  permanent  influence  have  been 
made  by  club  boys  and  girls. 

Removal  of  rubbish,  repair  or  removal  of  fences,  liberal  use  of 
paint  and  whitewash,  laying  out  of  convenient  driveways  and  paths, 
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grading  of  lawns  and  planting  of  grass,  planting  of  shrubbery  around 
foundations  and  for  borders,  use  of  screen  plantings  to  hide  the  more 
unsightly  areas  of  the  farmstead,  planting  of  trees,  vines,  and  flowers, 
are  all  done  under  extension  direction  to  make  farm-home  surround- 
ings inviting  and  beautiful.  Some  demonstrators  follow  plans  that 
cover  three  or  four  years.  The  landscape  plans  are  drawn  up  by  the 
demonstrator  and  extension  agent  or  specialist.  After  the  demon- 
stration is  started,  demonstration  meetings  are  held  from  time  to  time 
to  note  progress  and  to  give  instruction  in  the  cultivation  and  care  of 
the  plantings.  These  meetings  are  public,  and  all  who  are  interested 
get  the  benefit  of  the  extension  instruction  and  assistance  given. 

The  States  which  report  progress  in  farm  beautification  in  general 
home  improvement,  as  outlined  in  the  home  demonstration  program, 
are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Florida.  Mississippi,  Oklahoma, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Vermont.  The  knowledge  gained  in 
such  home-improvement  work  is  also  finding  expression  in  community 
effort  in  the  improvement  of  school  and  church  grounds,  community 
cemeteries,  small  parks,  courthouse  grounds,  and  public  highways. 
From  1915  to  1924  extension  agents  report  that  improvements  were 
made  in  the  surroundings  of  284,393  farm  homes  according  to  plans 
furnished  by  the  agents.  According  to  1924  reports,  948  extension 
agents  in  30  States  conducted  some  work  in  farmstead  beautification. 

Community  and  county  tours  have  been  conducted  in  Missouri  and 
California  to  give  a  large  number  the  benefit  of  yard  improvements 
made  by  the  demonstrators.  Plant,  seed,  and  bulb  exchanges  among 
home  demonstration  groups,  flower  shows,  yard-improvement  contests 
in  which  club  boys  and  girls  have  participated,  and  tree-planting 
campaigns  have  all  stimulated  interest  in  the  States  where  farm- 
beaut  ification  projects  are  conducted.  One  Texas  county  has  com 
ducted  a  county  flower  and  seed  exchange  for  five  years.  Each  club 
has  repeated  this  locally,  and  as  a  result  bulbs,  flowers,  and  shrubbery 
have  been  thoroughly  distributed  over  the  county. 

Demonstrations  have  been  developed  in  more  than  half  of  the 
Mississippi  counties,  and  some  planting  has  been  done  on  more  than 
4,000  farms.  In  one  Arkansas  county  the  extension  agents  have 
succeeded  in  getting  76  per  cent  of  the  285  women  belonging  to  the 
home  demonstration  groups  to  do  constructive  work  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farmstead.  In  one  Tennessee  county,  foundation  plant- 
ing was  chosen  for  the  specialty  in  yard  improvement,  and  the  home 
demonstration  agent  succeeded  in  getting  100  women  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  foundations  in  one  year's  time.  In  Oklahoma  697 
women  and  4,039  girls  grew  flowers  and  made  other  yard  improve- 
ments for  the  first  time  in  1924.  The  total  number  of  different 
homes  in  Texas  in  which  improvements  in  home  grounds  were  made 
in  1924  is  reported  to  be  10,417. 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  BY  NEGROES 

The  home  demonstration  work  for  negroes  in  the  Southern  States 
has  gone  forward  with  certain  logical  processes.  Success  in  such 
enterprises  as  the  growing  of  needed  food  crops,  the  raising  of 
poultry,  procuring  a  family  cow,  and  canning  vegetables  and  fruits 
for  winter  use,  has  given  suggestions  and  encouragement  to  home 
improvement.     Screening   of  homes,   attention   to   improved   water 
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supply,  sanitary  toilets,  and  liberal  use  of  whitewash  have  resulted 
in  better  sanitation  and  health.  Clean-up  campaigns,  improvement 
of  unsightly  fences,  repair  of  porches  and  doorsteps,  making  of  win- 
dows for  light  and  ventilation,  addition  of  rooms  to  overcome  crowded 
conditions,  have  all  meant  greater  comfort  and  improved  appearance 
in  thousands  of  negro  homes. 

Women  and  girls  are  becoming  interested  in  making  improvements 
in  the  kitchen.  A  report  for  1924  from  a  Tennessee  county  states 
that  150  kitchens  were  rearranged  for  convenience,  made  sanitary, 
and  provided  with  some  improved  equipment  and  that  150  houses 
were  screened. 

Negro  extension  agents  have  given  instruction  in  the  making  of 
box  furniture,  fireless  cookers,  ironing  boards  and  mattresses,  in 
chair  caning,  broom  making,  utilization  of  corn  husks,  basketry,  rug 
making,  dyeing,  and  needlework  for  useful  and  decorative  home 
accessories.  Such  handicraft  work  has  helped  to  improve  the  home 
and  has  brought  added  income  to  those  who  turn  out  a  marketable 
product. 

Some  of  the  most  outstanding  results  in  home  improvement  have 
been  in  the  beautification  of  home  surroundings  by  the  planting  of 
trees,  shrubbery,  and  flowers.  A  Texas  county  reports  that  in  1924, 
101  negro  women  and  72  girls  cleaned  yards  and  grew  shrubs  and 
flowers  for  the  first  time.  This  is  a  typical  report  of  a  number  of 
counties  in  the  States  where  extension  work  is  conducted  with 
negroes. 

The  demonstration-house  plan  which  has  been  followed  in  a  few 
communities  in  Alabama  is  one  which  will  no  doubt  be  used  more  ex- 
tensively in  the  future.  One  or  two  demonstration  homes  are 
selected  in  a  community.  All  women  and  girls  who  are  interested 
come  together  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  home  demonstration 
agent  clean  and  rearrange  these  houses.  Furniture  is  painted  or 
varnished,  walls  and  floors  finished,  curtains  made  and  hung,  and 
other  improvements  made.  Similar  improvements  in  other  homes  of 
the  community  result  from  such  demonstrations. 

Some  of  the  results  in  home-management  and  home-improvement 
extension  work  among  negroes  are  shown  in  the  following  tabulation, 
which  covers  the  period  from  1918  to  1924.  These  projects  were  not 
reported  by  negro  extension  agents  until  1918. 

Women  enrolled  in  home  improvement 34,  719 

Girls  enrolled  in  honfe  improvement 16,  952 

Kitchens  rearranged  and  improved 6, 162 

Household  labor-saving  devices  made  or  purchased 10,  479 

Houses    screened 50,  819 

Water  systems  installed 1,047 

Lighting  systems  installed 1,384 

Houses  built  by  plans 5,901 

Houses  remodeled  by  plans 4,  282 

Women  enrolled  in  improved  home  grounds 27,  396 

Girls  enrolled  in  improved  borne  grounds 22,  365 

Boys  enrolled  in  improved  home  grounds 500 

THE  FUTURE   OF   HOME-MANAGEMENT   EXTENSION 

It  is  not  wise  to  speculate  on  the  future.  When  the  present  status 
of  home-management  extension  is  analyzed,  however,  a  few  con- 
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elusions  regarding  the  trend  of  the  work  may  be  drawn.  Various 
agencies  and  organizations  are  active  in  popularizing  the  movement 
for  ownership,  building,  improved  equipment,  and  beautification  of 
homes.  The  extension  service  will  continue  to  do  its  part  in  con- 
structive promotion  and  educational  help  which  make  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  home  and  farm  living. 

The  ultimate  objective  of  the  cooperative  extension  service  is  the 
improvement  of  the  farm  home.  This  objective  applies  to  all  proj- 
ects— agronomy,  poultry,  livestock,  clothing,  nutrition,  home  man- 
agement, and  to  others.  The  program  for  economical  production  is 
fundamental  in  any  home  improvement  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  improvement  of  the  home  is  an  important  factor  in  eco- 
nomical production. 

Home-management  extension  is  the  balance  wheel  of  the  home- 
improvement  program.  It  bears  an  important  relationship  to  all 
other  home-economics  extension  projects,  and  that  relationship  will 
no  doubt  be  given  more  consideration  and  study  in  the  future  plan- 
ning of  extension  programs. 

Further  studies  of  farm-home  conditions  and  cost  of  farm  living 
will  give  a  background  of  facts  which  will  be  helpful  in  determining 
extension  programs.  It  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  less  emphasis 
on  the  program  of  production,  but  more  thought  will  be  given  to 
a  program  of  balanced  living.  The  home-management  program  will 
continue  to  set  high  but  not  false  standards  of  living  commensurate 
with  the  income  of  the  farm.  That  is  not  enough :  the  program  will 
also  provide  for  the  teaching  of  comparative  values,  wise  spending, 
and  saving,  which  will  help  in  the  realization  of  the  standard. 

The  dominant  idea  in  the  home-management  program  is  to  en- 
courage the  farm  family  to  make  the  most  of  what  it  has,  to  stimulate 
interest  in  constant  improvement  of  the  farm  home,  and  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  leisure  for  recreation,  intellectual  development,  and 
for  interests  outside  of  the  home.  The  most  vital  part  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  encouragement  it  gives  farm  families  to  develop  their 
own  farm  and  home  programs.  The  germs  of  progress  exist  in  the 
work,  right  planning,  and  right  thinking  of  the  whole  farm  family. 

STATISTICS 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  number  of  States  conducting 
extension  work  in  home-management  and  home-unprovement  proj- 
ects in  1924,  States  having  less  than  20  result  demonstrations  not 
being  counted: 

Home  labor-saving  equipment 45 

Kitchen  planning   and  rearrangement 43 

Housework    planning 32 

Home  accounts  and  budgets 37 

House-furnishing  projects 42 

Water  systems 37 

Lighting  systems 28 

Heating  systems 23 

Sewage-disposal  systems 2 36 

House-building  plans 38 

House-remodeling  plans 37 

Improvement  of  home  grounds 30 
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Some  of  the  results  of  home-management  and  home-improvement 
extension,  negro  work  included,  for  the  period  1914  to  1924,  are 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 

Women  following  plan  for  housework 14,  734 

Women  making  household  budgets 20,  944 

Women  keeping  household  accounts 39,  835 

Kitchens  planned  and  rearranged 66,  379 

Home  in  which  additional  labor-saving  equipment  was  obtained 134,  935 

Houses  screened 481,  763 

Water  systems  installed  according  to  plans  furnished 52,  823 

Lighting  systems  installed  according  to  plans  furnished 59,  308 

Sewage-disposal  systems  installed  according  to  plans  furnished 15,  454 

Dwellings  constructed  according  to  plans  furnished 51,  302 

Dwellings  remodeled  according  to  plans  furnished 19,  927 

Homes  in  which  improved  practices  relative  to  house  furnishing  were 

adopted 154,  721 

Home  grounds  beautified 284,  393 

Table  2. — Statistical    summary   of    home-management    and   home-improvement 

extension,  192^ 

[Prepared  from  reports  of  county  extension  agents] 


Project  or  line  of  work 


Home  management: 

Adult  result  demonstrations 

Junior  demonstrations 

Women  following  a  systematized  plan  of  house- 
hold work 

Homes  in  which  additional  labor-saving  equip- 
ment was  obtained 

Kitchens  planned  and  rearranged  for  convenience 
Women  following  improved  laundry  practices... 
Women  making  budgets  and  keeping  accounts . . 
Different  homes  in  which  better  practices  were 
adopted 

Rural  engineering:  i__ 

Dwellings  constructed... 

Dwellings  remodeled 

Sewage-disposal  systems  installed 

Water  systems  installed 

Heating  systems  installed 

Lighting  systems  installed 

Beautifying  home  grounds: 

Adult  result  demonstrations 

Junior  demonstrations 

Different  farms  on  which  better  practices  were 
adopted 

House  furnishings: 

Adult  result  demonstrations 

Junior  demonstrations 

Different  homes  in  which  better  practices  were 
adopted 


County  extension  agents  reporting 

Agricul- 
tural 

Home 
demon- 

Boys' 
and  girls' 

Total 

stration 

club 

28 

389 

417 

27 

159 

20 

206 

26 

268 

294 

81 

623 

3 

707 

77 

582 

8 

667 

12 

234 

246 

32 

318 

350 

132 

653 

17 

802 

362 

92 

454 

302 

157 

1 

460 

508 

100 

1 

609 

466 

200 

1 

667 

92 

52 

0 

144 

229 

131 

360 

324 

265 

1 

590 

16 

231 

7 

254 

492 

449 

7 

948 

16 

333 

1 

350 

13 

243 

12 

268 

60 

612 

15 

687 

Number 
reported 


18, 625 
8,431 

11,  034 

36,  369 
13,  660 

5,756 


59,  020 

2,074 
2,594 
2,872 
2,561 
417 
2,035 

13,  491 
12,  766 

48, 125 

19,  062 
10,  519 

62,  067 


Work  done  according  to  plans  furnished. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

November  10,  1927 


Secretary  of  Agriculture W.  M.  Jardine. 

Assistant  Secretary R.  w.  Dunlap. 

Director  of  Scientific  Work A.  F.  Woods. 

Director  of  Regulatory  Work Walter  G.  Campbell. 

Director  of  Extension C.  W.  Warburton. 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration   W.  W.  Stockberger. 

Director  of  Information Nelson  Antrim  Crawford. 

Solicitor R.  W.  Williams. 

Weather  Bureau Charles  F.  Marvin,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry John  R.  Mohler,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry C.  W.  Larson,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry William  A.  Taylor,  Chief. 

Forest  Service W.  B.  Greeley,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils H.  G.  Knight,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Entomology C.  L.  Mablatt,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey Paul  G.  Redington,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  Chief. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics Louise  Stanley,  Chief. 

Federal  Horticultural  Board C.  L.  Marlatt,  Chairman. 

Grain  Futures  Administration J.  W.  T.  Duvel,  Chief. 

Food,  Drug,  and  Insecticide  Administration—  Walter  G.  Campbell,  Director  of 

Regulatory  Work,  in  Charge. 

Office  of  Experiment  Stations E.  W.  Allen,  Chief. 

Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work C.  B.  Smith,  Chief. 

Library Clartbel  R.  Barnett,  Librarian. 


This  circular  is  a  contribution  from 

Extension  Service C.  W.  Warburton,  Director. 

Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work C.  B.  Smith,  Chief. 
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